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SIR LAUNCELOT. 

A WILD and wintry sky, and the red sun 

A ball of blood descending on the sea, 

Which rose and throbbed and curdled into foam, 

Whipt by the chilly blast that smote across 

Its breast in white and golden-purple fires : 

And by the sea, black woods whose shuddering heart 

Was stabbed by every moaning of the deep : 

And joining these a strip of yellow shore 

Ridged in receding wavelets, and afar. 

White sea-gulls wailing on a wailing beach : 

And on the shore one lonely horseman rode, 

Sir Launcelot returned from scenes of blood. 

Wearied with conquest. Of the Past he dreamed ; 

The olden days of tilt and tournament. 

When Camelot and Arthur's mighty court 

Laughed with gay colour, knightly sport, and song : 

Then of the Queen and his unlawful love. 

And all the ruin of that Table Round. 

From out the gloom hands touched him as he rode, 

Sad faces looked on him, and the shrill wind 

Swept like a dirge across his soul. He saw 

A 
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Around a picture of his life^the sky 
Aflame, the deep a waste of blood, the day 
Strife to the last, and darkness nigh to fall. 
So rode he onward many a weary mile. 

Then turning from the sea, he took the path — 

A narrow winding path and difficult — • 

To his strong castle, far among the hills. 

Huge boulders rocked above him, black gulfs yawned 

Beneath, yet saw he nought, so dark a night 

Lay on his soul ; till rounding a wild crag. 

Afar — as if a dream had taken shape — 

His eyes beheld a marvel. On a cloud 

Of sea-foam lay the full-orbed Moon, new-risen. 

Wet from her bath ; and all the hills below 

Slept in enchanted light, around their base 

The stealing night-mist, and about their tops 

A mystic glory ; and afar one peak, 

Blacker than all, shot up against the sky. 

Crowned with his own dim castle, walls and towers 

Floating in moony vapour ; while the drip 

Of one lone waterfall from rocks below 

Deepened the silence. In that vision lost. 

Stunned with the glory, horse and rider stood 

Breathless awhile, till on Sir Launcelot's soul 

A mighty calm fell, like a healing sleep. 

But as he moved, clothed with the moving mists, 

A shadowy knight in shining armour drest, 

Lo, one black cloud, sea-rolled, a Winding gloom. 

Swept all that glory into darkest night. 

As one who in a dream has seen Heaven ope 
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And close upon his eyes, and wanders forth 

Into a tenfold darkness, — so he rode. 

He heard an owl hoot from the castle wall ; 

A fiend's voice shrieked within the rising wind. 

And a chill sense of doom fell on his soul. 

Then through the portal-arch he passed, ungirthed 

His steed, and, moving down the rush-strown hall, 

Mounted the stair and reached the topmost tower. 

There, ere his mouth had tasted food or drink, 

Was brought to him the letter which Gawain 

Wrote on his death, propt by the weeping King. 

One torch-light gloomed the chamber where he sat, 

Still in his armour, weary, and alone. 

And ever, as he strained his eyes to read 

And spelt the unsteady writing, half he thought 

That nightmare lay on him. For in the scroll 

Was told how Mordred had usurped the throne. 

Holding the Queen close captive ; how the King 

Was suffered not to land on his own soil ; 

How in the sea-fight following, he, Gawain, 

Was stricken again on the old deep head-wound 

Twice wrought by Launcelot — that stroke was death! 

Ere he received that letter he should die ; 

But for their love that had been, deeper even 

Than their last hate, he prayed Sir Launcelot haste. 

Rescue King Arthur, hard bested by foes. 

And after, weep and pray upon his tomb. 

There Launcelot sat, nigh dazed, feeling for sense 
To understand. He groaned ; the letter dropped 
From him ; the light burned lower and lower, at length 
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Died out ; but still he stirred not, as the Past, 

Stealing upon him, with a beckoning hand. 

Drew sense by sense through backward steps of Time 

Into the flowering springtide of his life — 

The sinless days of Knighthood's unstained vow. 

Fain had he lingered there, but the stern hand 

Turned his unwilling feet to tread again 

The hot rich Summer of his after-life : 

A figure walked beside him, with dark face 

And eyes averted, till afar there woke 

A cry behind him like the unleashed cry 

Of bloodhounds scenting death, when lo, the face 

So long averted turned on him, and through 

Her eyes the eyes of all men gazed, and on 

Her brow in lines of writhing anguish burned 

A name imperishable, even Shame. 

All that had been since that ill-fated day, 

'When Mordred with twelve knights sought traitorously 

To take him with the Queen, passed like a dream 

In long slow-moving show before his soul. 

He saw the stricken Queen, despoiled, discrowned. 

Led slowly forth through weeping lines of folk 

To meet inglorious death ; he heard the clash 

And spurring of horses bent on desperate rescue ; 

He felt his stout arm wield his lusty sword, 

And all at once was ware how in the throng 

Unwitting he had slain two unarmed knights, 

Sir Gareth and Gaheris — brethren they. 

And kindred of Gawain. Anon he saw 

Gawain's white face, and heard his bitter vow 
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To seek him to the death. Long weeks passed by ; 
Immured in his strong castle, Joyous Gard, 
He bade the King defiance, till the Pope, 
Hearing of their debate, sent bulls and writs. 
Threatening an interdict save peace were made. 
And bidding Arthur take again his Queen. 

And here the dreamer smiled within his dream, 

As one who minds sweet scenes — for now there passed 

A goodly sight as ever Mayday saw : 

Long lines of knights arrayed in velvet green. 

Richly accoutred, every knight's horse trapped 

In cloth of green down to the very heels. 

And every knight bearing an olive branch ; 

And twenty ladies likewise clothed in green. 

Girdled with golden girdles ; likewise these 

Bore each a branch of olive ; and behind, 

Robed in white silk inwov'n with threads of gold. 

The Queen, and Launcelot by her ; and the Queen 

Was covered with a thousand clasps and gems, 

So that the Sun himself was not so bright. 

O'er dale and down, through beds of wild white flowers. 

By golden-tasselled woods, and many a village. 

The marvel of beholders, on they passed, 

Reaching Carlisle — where sate in open court 

The King, high throned, with Gawain's bitter face 

Before him. Knightly knelt that retinue ; 

But Arthur, chill as marble, spake no word. 

Then Launcelot led the Queen unto the King, 

And glowed in speech of lying eloquence. 

Till even the King was touched, and all the Court 
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Rose weeping. But Gawain looked on unmoved, 
Nor hearkened Launcelot's vow barefoot to go 
From Sandwich to CarHsle, each half-score mile 
Founding religious orders, day and night 
To pray for Gareth's soul ; but evermore, 
Shutting his heart, he cried before the King, 
" Launcelot is false, recreant to thee and me ; 
I hate him, and will seek him to the death.'' 
And because hate is fiercer e'en than love. 
Though less abiding, Arthur's will was turned, 
And Launcelot banished from the realm. 

Anon 
He rode in France, making his knights the lords 
Of all the land. Nor there Gawain's mad hate 
Allowed him rest ; for soon a mighty host 
Landed with Arthur, plundered, burned, laid waste. 
Till all his knights had shame of Launcelot 
Shut in his stronghold and refusing battle ; 
For said they, "Such great courtesy appears 
No less than cowardice." Thus doubly urged, 
He rode at length all heavily armed and horsed 
To silence Gawain's taunt. There, full before 
The gate of Benwicke, either host looked on. 
And watched the combat. Not as man but fiend 
Gawain fought ; for his strength from nine to noon 
Was by enchantment thrice his own, and sore 
He pressed Sir Launcelot, who, behind his shield, 
Traced, traversed, held his wind, feigned, used all art, 
And deemed his death had come. Old knights grew 

young 
To see the sight ; for like to old-time Gods, 
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Enduring mighty travail, either fought, 
Till high noon came, whereon Gawain's great strength 
Fell to its normal — whom, with many a buffet 
Driving far backward, Launcelot smote at length 
With one vast stroke, and clave him through the helm. 

Anon that other fight before the walls 

Came on Sir Launcelot, sitting there alone. 

While crept the chill hours slowly towards the dawn — 

So real, at times he groaned and gasped for breath. 

Feeling the madman's strokes rush in on him. 

Wearied at length by the imagined fight, 
The dreamer passed from dreams of memory 
To dreams of sleep : he heard from o'er the sea 
A voice call, Arthur's voice, " Help, or I die ! " 
And fainter grew the voice, more faint, and died. 
And on a dim shore distant cities burned. 
Reddening the sky like sunset, and a wail 
Arose of a great people, till the deep 
Shuddered, and opening like a grave of blood 
Gulfed earth and Heaven. 

And leaping to his feet 
Sir Launcelot woke, crying, " Too late, too late. 
Too late to save King Arthur and the land ! " 
Then gazed about bewildered. O'er the hills 
The first red waves of Dawn broke in rich foam. 
Faint sounds of life came from the waking camp ; 
But he, dazed, cramped, still heavy with the dream. 
Knew not his whereabout ; till suddenly 
His eye espied the letter, and the truth 
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Grew in upon him ; sore he groaned and wept, 
Cursing the fate which made his hand the doom 
Of his best loved. 

Then sending through all France, 
He bade his vassal barons join their hosts 
And haste to Arthur's aid ; and that brief space 
Wherein his messengers fulfilled his quest, 
So sorely was he straitened, seemed to him 
A lifetime of delay. Forthwith there came 
A mighty army, seven kings and knights 
Innumerable ; and with these he passed 
And crossed to Dover. And when Launcelot heard 
Of that last battle wherein Arthur fell 
\\'ith all his faithful knights, he cried, " Through me 
Is all this evil come upon the realm ; 
Alas ! for ever do I come too late 
To undo the ill I wrought : this is my doom. 
To seek repentance and to find it not." 

So Launcelot mourned for Arthur many days, 
Fasted and prayed, and sought Gawain's sea-tomb ; 
And there he made a dole ; fish, flesh, and wine 
Were given to all who came, and every man 
Received twelve pence, and surpliced priest and clerk 
Chanted the mass, while on the tomb were laid 
Rich gifts of gold. And Launcelot lay and wept 
Two nights upon that tomb ; yet was his grief 
Short-lived : for even as he wept, his tears 
Were lit with images of one he loved. 
And even as he prayed, before him rose 
One face — the Queen's, reproaching ; and he thought. 
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" Now may we wed, no man may hence forbid ; 
Yea, we will rule this realm." 

And when he learned 
The Queen had passed into a nunnery, 
Mourning her sinful life and Arthur's death, 
Deeming her sorrow transient as his own, 
With little argument he thought to move 
Her latest mood, and change her to his mind. 

Then Launcelot made Sir Bors his confidant : 
" I go to seek the Queen," he said, " and if 
I come not back ere twice the moon hath changed. 
Let every knight return ; ye know my will." 
And him Sir Bors made answer, " Nay, my lord, 
Ye shall not ride alone through this wild land ; 
For, since King Arthur died, terror hath ruled 
The realm, and no man knoweth friend from foe : 
Ye go to seek your death and not your Queen." 
And Launcelot, " Death ! he alone dies who fears ; 
For weal or woe I stand alike prepared ; 
Let come what will, I go to seek the Queen." 
" Go then," Sir Bors said, " seeing ye will go ; 
Howbeit I know from a full heavy heart 
Your quest shall prove right sorrowful." 

With that 
Sir Launcelot left him, riding with light heart 
Through the green fields of May by copse and stream. 
The lark rose o'er him singing, " Love, how sweet 
Is love ! " the merle replied, " Love now is thine ; " 
The woodland chorus rang, " All mine, all mine, 
O love delayed, mine, only mine at last ! " 
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A score of years fell off him as he rode ; 
He seemed the goodliest knight that ever reined 
Fire-breathing charger, chafing for the fray. 
Seven days he journeyed, in the dim rathe dawn 
Reached Almesbury, and found the nunnery. 

Chanting low psalms, arrayed in black and white, 

With faces pale and downward, slowly stole 

Through chapel dimly lit and cloister grey 

A band of nuns to breathe the outer air. 

They halted on a sudden, for there stood 

In the rich gloom a figure, and there went 

A shriek from out that band, and one hath fallen 

Prone on the earth, even Queen Guinevere. 

The holy sisters signed the sacred sign. 

And some for very terror made to flee : 

But when the Queen recovered from her swoon. 

She called them all about her, saying to them, 

" Ye marvel, ladies, why I make such cheer. 

But ye have never known Love's bitter pang ; 

Behold the man who was my soul's ideal ! 

We looked, we loved, we lusted, and we fell, 

And so dishonour brake on all the realm. 

For through our love the fairest galaxy 

Of knights that ever shone in war or joust 

Dissolved in open shame, and through our sin 

The noblest king that ever ruled lies slain.'' 

Then, leaving these, she turned to where in shade. 
His helmet doffed, beside his charger stood 
The flower of knighthood, Launcelot du Lake. 
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And he had made to seize her and embrace, 

But with a look she stayed him, and her words 

Sounded as from another world, " Depart ! 

Depart from me, thou for whose sake I sinned. 

Nor ever look upon my face again ; 

The vow which I have vowed, thy courtly tongue 

And rich enchanting presence may not loose. 

Fled is the Past. Of all our pleasant lives 

The sin that we have sinned alone remains. 

Graven in that book of record kept by Death. 

Haste, shrive thy soul and make thee meet for Heaven ; 

For it may be we have not so far fallen 

But Christ may lift us up, seeing that many 

Now Saints before the throne were once as we." 

And Launcelot answered lightly, " Leave thee. Queen ? 
That will I never, save maybe to seek 
Some priest to make thee bride. O Guinevere, 
Mine own true love — for now there is no let 
To part our souls — thou shalt be mine this day. 
And I have vowed to bring thee greater praise 
Than e'er thou hadst with Arthur : thou shalt rule 
Both France and England, and we twain will found 
Another Order mightier than the last.'' 

Then cried the Queen, her pale face flushed with 

wrath, 
" Speak not so lightly of thy lord. King Arthur, 
Or of his noble Order, which had been. 
Save for our sin, the glory of all Time. 
Nor think to match thyself with him ; for know. 
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Neither thy might, thy grace, nor chivalry 
Can lift thee to that height whereon he stood." 

And Launcelot answered, "Yea, thou sayest sooth; 

He was the noblest King that ever ruled. 

None looked upon his face who might not feel 

A sudden littleness and loss of pride. 

But Arthur loved thee not ; or if he loved. 

His love lay on thy heart like mountain snow, 

A burden while a glory ; yea, ofttimes, 

When the fierce voice of slander reached his ear, 

Save I, sole of the court, had hurled the charge 

Back on the slanderer's mouth and proved thy cause. 

His lukewarm love had suffered thee to burn." 

To whom the Queen replied, unmoved and cold, 

" Arthur was King and pattern of his land. 

The laws he made, himself must keep. Had he. 

By stretching his high office, seemed to screen 

Sin in high places, lo ! o'er all the land 

The scoff had gone, ' The strong may sin, the weak 

Must keep the law.' His love, if cold, was pure ; 

But thine and mine it were a shame to tell. 

Ah, now I see him to his soul's true height. 

How fair, how rich in all that makes a man ! 

Once I half loved him for his kinghood's sake. 

Sharing the honours of his court and throne ; 

But now I love him not for pomp or power. 

Nor for the outward beauty of his form. 

But for the inward beauty of his soul, 

Which makes his slightest deed seem half divine." 
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And bitterly Sir Launcelot made reply, 

" And maybe save for thee, O Guinevere, 

I had been more as Arthur ; for ofttimes, 

Feeling the other world break in on this, 

My soul had caught the vision of the Grail 

Had not thy face, like an eclipsing orb. 

Made dim the passing splendour ; yea, my queen, 

Had all my soul and being and utmost will 

Been set on Heaven as it was set on thee, 

I had surpassed all knights save Galahad." 

" Alack the day that ever I was born," 

The Queen wailed sore, " for I have been a curse 

Upon this earth to lead men to their doom." 

Then Launcelot, inly wroth at his own words. 
And full of pity for the stricken Queen, 
Reached out his arms and sought to comfort her ; 
But she restrained him, signing him away. 
Nor would he leave her, pleading tenderly 
His deathless passion, " Yea, by our sweet love. 
Our mutual love and sin, I claim thee mine." 

Then suddenly she looked upon his face. 
And gazed there long, and spake in meek reproach, 
" And wouldst thou, Launcelot, for one poor hour 
Of Earth's remaining joy, lose Heaven itself? " 

And Launcelot, like the gambler risking all 
On one last throw, well knowing all was lost. 
Flung reckless words upon the straining air : 
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" Mock me not with that word — the prate of priests ! 

Heaven is the best we know, the most we feel ! 

My Heaven lies with thee, and thine with me. 

Passionate love and madness of delight, 

Rapture and joy — these shall be our abode. 

Rememberest thou how in the past our souls 

A\'ere like twin waves upon the Sea of Love ? 

One sky was our horizon, and one deep 

Our wandering home ; in ever close embrace 

We rose and fell together, soul on soul 

Reposed in utter nakedness of joy. 

And shall this be no more, O Guinevere ? 

Shall we no more go Maying through the woods 

Together ? No more hold beneath the stars 

Delightful speech ; or in the hush of night 

Lose life itself in one untold embrace ? 

Surely thou art my bride by all true laws 

Of being ; one in purpose, thought, and soul." 

All but the outward marriage we have known. 

What evil Power hath laid our lives apart ? 

Ah, yet a little longer may we love ! 

While Time allows, while yet Desire is strong. 

Yield to my suit ; for Age and Death are sure : 

Too soon what lies before must lie behind. 

And life's fair prospect be life's retrospect. 

O Guinevere, my love, yield to my prayer.'' 

Passionate and persuasive was his voice. 

And half it seemed the Queen would yield, when lo ! 

Dead hands unseen thrust barriers betwixt 

Those souls yearning to one. O the wild storm 
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That brake across her face, when all the Past 
Strove one long instant with the quivering soul ! 
Then, as the rainbow shines from out the cloud, 
A radiant light stole o'er her countenance, 
And with strange calm she spake. 

"Ah, Launcelot, 
If thou didst ever love me, leave me now ; 
Tempt me no more, lest womanlike I yield. 
And curse thy soul and mine beyond Love's reach. 
It is a passing madness thou dost urge, 
A cheat, a dream of Heaven in Hell's own mouth. 
Since I have shut me in these narrow walls, 
Fasted and prayed and mortified the flesh. 
O'er all the bloom and beauty of the Past 
A sudden blight has fallen, and mine eyes 
See no more glory, nor mine ears hear song, 
But Death and withered Age have crept on all. 
O that we knew, O that we understood 
The deep needs of the spirit, yea, how deep ! 
Born with a hunger and a thirst divine. 
We would appease the soul with earthly husks. 
Letting the water of Life flow heedless by. 
This have I learnt in hours of solitude. 
Gazing upon the vision of the Cross. 
'Tis peace we seek, alas ! and know it not. 
All other joy is as a golden fruit 
The soul desires, where, cankering at the core, 
A worm lies hidden bitterer than death. 
This shalt thou prove as I, learning in pain 
How beautiful are they whose lives are set 
Wholly on Heaven. But thou. Earth's noblest Knight, 
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Who shouldst be Heaven's champion, art not yet 

Enhsted in the cause of Truth. Pray God 

To show thee thine own heart ; yea, seek for strength 

To strangle self, and let thy latest years 

Be like the peaceful close of some wild day 

Of summer tempest blasting earth and sky." 

Then Launcelot, like the desert traveller 
A\^hom sudden night o'ertakes, bewildered sore, 
Awhile stood speechless, then brake forth again : 
" Strange words are these I hear thee speak, my Queen ; 
But for some marvellous change deep in thy face, 
I well could deem I heard thee in a dream. 
But didst thou never love me ? Is the Past 
Wholly a lie ? Ah, shall I never see 
Thy face again ? " 

Stern was the Queen's reply : 
" The Past is dead. My love hath been my shame. 
Henceforth on earth we twain may meet no more. 
But if thou change thy life and fall on Christ, 
In that fair world where all are blessed spirits, 
There may I love thee with a purer love." 

Then, all his proud heart broken like a wave, 
Sir Launcelot wept, crying, " I cling to that ; 
God knoweth I have had my earthly joy 
In thee ; I love thee still, unworthy though 
I be ; since thou hast shut this world away, 
I too will quit the world and all its joys, 
So I may meet thee in a purer life. 
But O, my Queen, that I may keep this vow 
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Which I have sworn, and never fail till death, 
Kiss me but once — then will I say farewell." 

And the Queen wailed, " O my God, my God, help me ! 

Launcelot, weak, weak, irresolute ; 
It may not be, alas ! it may not be ! 

For should we kiss, the old love would awake, 
And the old sin, and we be lost for ever." 

And half she swooned with sorrow ; and the nuns 
Wept grievously to see the dole they made ; 
For hearts grown careless to life's saddest sights. 
And hearts that never sorrow touched before. 
Had broken at that parting. And they bore 
The Queen to her own chamber, there to weep 
Alone ; while, like a soul distraught, long stood 
Sir Launcelot, then leapt to horse and rode 
Where'er his charger bore him, heedless, — moaning : 
" Ah, bitter heart ! ah, disappointed life ! 
Earth lost, heaven lost, fame lost, and pleasure dead ! 
For now I know myself and am undone ; 

1 may not look within the face again 

The weakest thing that hath God's image there ; 
The village maid should shame me with her gaze. 
Ah, nevermore shall I hold lance in hand. 
The wonder of the Court, lightly to throw 
The stoutest adversary of the lists ; 
But I must creep away from all the world 
Into the corner of some hermitage. 
Where even fasts and stripes may not avail 
To undo the Past and open Heaven's gate." 
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So wailing, all that day and night he rode 
Through a dense forest. Every sharpened branch 
Seemed pointing shame at him ; the glints of Heaven 
Seen through the trees were eyes spying his sin ; 
The horse's footfalls seemed the dogged steps 
Of Retribution following ; and he fled 
As from destruction. 

In the dawn faint bells, 
Chiming their changes to a running brook. 
Stole on his ear ; anon, all wreathed in mist 
That rose from pastures dewy-white, he saw 
A chapel and a hermitage. Then two 
In black came forth, — one late of Canterbury 
Bishop ; his fellow, Bedivere, whose face 
Stared wonderment and grief at Launcelot. 
But when he found his voice, with hearty cheer 
He bade him welcome : " Hail, thou peerless Knight 
First in the field, the Court, the lady's bower, 
The young knight's hero and the old knight's tale. 
Whether to feed thy horse, hear mass, or rest 
Thy limbs and talk of the old days — thrice hail ! " 

But Launcelot answered sadly, " Stint thy praise ; 

I have seen men whose youth I did despise 

Grow to a noble and commanding age. 

Turning the early scoff upon itself. 

And vulgar prophecy to blatant praise ; 

But all my glory, like a winter's day. 

Sinks suddenly o'ertaken by the night. 

And now I pass to be observed no more. 

Ye know my sin, but would ye knew my shame ! 
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If ye have aught of pity in your souls, 
Here let me dwell, do all your menial work, 
Weep, fast, and pray, if haply years of pain 
May purge this soul filthy with self and sin." 

To whom the Bishop answered with mild words ; 
" Brother, thou dost mistake the way to heaven ; 
Not pain, but penitence, hath power to heal. 
Though pain is rich to draw forth penitence. 
But here abide, one of our fellowship. 
And share our sorrows and our lowly joys." 

Then laid he holy hands on Launcelot, 
Assoiled his soul, and on his body placed 
The habit of the Order, who, with prayers 
And fasts, did penance night and day. 

Yet oft, 
In silent hours, as flame leaps out of smoke. 
Despite his steadfast purpose and strong toil. 
The passion of his Past awoke again. 
As the moon rises through the sombre night, 
There floated down his cell an oval face 
Quivering with music, colour, light, and love. 
And phantom golden hair perfumed the gloom ; 
Till all his soul was caught into a heaven 
Of wild delirium, and feeling through 
The dusk, he sought to clasp the fancied form 
So eloquent before him — but to wake 
And find his hard hands grasp the stubborn wall. 
His unstrung body prone upon the ground. 
Then would he agonise in prayer, and heap 
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For many days upon his o'erworn frame 
Tenfold more burthens, till his brethren all 
Did marvel, praising such excess of zeal, 
And taking fresh ensample. As the weeks 
Passed, lo ! the fashion of his form was changed ; 
His mighty body shrank, while o'er his face 
A spiritual light brake like the chastened glow 
That burns behind a broken thunder-cloud. 

Now when Sir Bors had waited many days. 

And all in vain, disbanding that great host 

Entrenched at Dover, with his chiefest knights 

He rode through England seeking Launcelot. 

And when they lighted on the hermitage 

Wherein he bode, and saw his lowly life. 

They had no list to follow glory more. 

But each was stripped of all his knight's array. 

Put off the old vow, bidding war farewell. 

And let his charger wander where he would. 

So that of all the goodly company 

Which warred with Arthur 'gainst the heathen hordes. 

And tilted in the fields of Camelot, 

The noblest remnant passed their latest days 

In hymns and penance, fasting, prayer, and alms. 

But of all knights, Sir Launcelot endured 
The most. Was any toil more burdensome 
Or menial than other, that was his. 
Right fain was he to undo his sinful life. 
So that he waxed full lean, and all his pride — • 
His mighty make of arm and body — failed ; 
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And never man had known him for that knight 
Who, in rich armour, plumed, with feutered spear, 
Led the high jousts and made King Arthur's wars. 

Thus hving, on a night there came to him 
A vision. One in white stood by his bed, 
And charged him, in remission of his sins. 
To haste to Almesbury, and thence to bring 
The body of the Queen, and lay it by 
Her lord King Arthur, side by side in death. 

(For on that fatal night when Arthur fell 

By Mordred's dying thrust, while 'neath the moon 

The robber spoiled the dying and the dead. 

After Sir Bedivere had hurled the brand 

Excalibur into the lake, and borne 

The wounded King unto the mystic barge. 

Like one who roams the silent wastes of Death 

He wandered through a wood — a restless shade 

Among a world of shadows ; but at dawn 

He lighted on a hermitage, where lay 

A hermit moaning o'er a new-made grave. 

Then was he told how in the night a group 

Of mournful ladies brought a noble corse, 

Praying it secret burial ; and the knight 

Deemed it was Arthur's, seeing place and hour 

Did well agree ; yet no man surely knew 

Whether the ladies bore King Arthur's corse 

Or one less noble to that burial-place ; 

And so a doubt arose, and many held 

King Arthur living, soon to come again 
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And win the Holy Cross ; and many more, 
That he had passed to rule in other spheres ; 
Howbeit his knights deemed Arthur buried there.) 

So thrice one night this solemn vision came 
Unto Sir Launcelot, who, troubled sore. 
Rose ere the day and told it to the Bishop. 
"It were well done," the Bishop said; "depart." 
So with his seven fellows Launcelot rose, 
And journeyed two whole days to Almesbury, 
Going on foot, with many a rest between — 
For they were weak, and feeble with much fast. 
And when at length they reached the nunnery, 
The nuns, like souls forewarned of the event. 
Awaited him. Then was he led where, low 
In a white chamber, on a snowy bier. 
All that was mortal of the Queen lay sleeping. 
Anon they told him how in her last hours 
Sorely she prayed and wrestled with her Past, 
Pleading that nevermore with worldly eyes 
She might behold Sir Launcelot, whose love 
She feared. And Launcelot, hearing, felt a pang 
Of sudden pain, and all the deeps of his soul 
AVere stirred to bitterness. Then by the bier 
He knelt, left all alone ; yet to his lips 
No words of healing prayer came, but his heart 
Went wandering blindly down the ruined ways 
Of a half-buried life. At length he rose. 
And moved about the corse as if in dream. 
And gazed upon the face he longed to kiss. 
And cast himself in utter agony 
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Upon the ground, groaning to feel the Past 

Rise like a hideous nightmare on his soul, 

And all his woe incapable of tears. 

There moved he through the long hours of the night, 

Doing alone, as if another did it. 

The service to the dead. 

And in the morn, 
A hundred torches flaming round the bier. 
And fragrant incense burning, many a prayer 
And holy orison low chanted by. 
In long procession unto Glastonbury 
The body of the noble Queen was borne ; 
There, in a web of lead, wrapped thirtyfold 
In seared gold cloth, laid in a marble tomb 
Beside King Arthur face to face in death. 

But when the dirge was ended, and each knight 

Had offered mass according to his place. 

Sir Launcelot fell and grovelled o'er the grave 

As if his heart would burst. And when they strove 

To move him thence, he pleaded as a man 

May plead for life, there to be left alone. 

For " O ye knights," he cried, " deem not I mourn 

Because earth's lofty ones are thus brought low ; 

This is the lot of man — a welcome law ; 

And these, who sleep beneath, have conquered Death: 

For all their bounty, excellence, and worth 

Have passed into the skies, enriching Heaven. 

But O, I mourn a shame too deep for words, 

A crime firm-rooted in the fixfed Past, 

Dishonour's foulest stain — a perjured vow. 
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Hereafter to all time my tale shall be 

A byword^treason's other direr name. 

Where even in olden chronicle or song 

Lived such a king, yea or so basely served ! 

I, his chief counsellor, whom more than all 

He did delight to honour, I who shared 

His inmost purposes, his deepest heart. 

His own familiar friend in private hours, 

Who swore eternal fealty to him, 

Called by his Order, knighted by his hand — 

Betrayed him with a Judas open smile, 

Poisoned his Order, sinned against his house, 

Foiled his designs, and wrought his death at last ! 

Ah, woe is me ! My soul doth loathe to live ! " — 

There he brake off; and since all human words 

Seemed but a mockery, they left him there. 

And the night fell — and silence — and God's peace. 

And ever after Launcelot ate and drank 
But little, dwindling like a wrinkled rock 
Whose secret strength the sea has eaten away. 
For alway he was found in broken prayer. 
Or lost in sleep, or grovelling on the grave 
Of Guinevere. And all the knights essayed 
To comfort him, yet never word of cheer 
Might ease his soul or rouse his love of life. 

Erelong he sickened and was laid abed. 
Knowing his end had come. With dying calm 
He bade the Bishop give him the last rites. 
Who, deeming it mere heaviness of blood. 
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At first was loath. But when Sir Launcelot 

Told of a secret warning given him, 

And how he had but few short hours to live, 

None dared gainsay him more. 'Mid grievous dole, 

His brethren round him taking last farewell. 

His wasted frame was houseled and aneled. 

In that same night the Bishop dreamed a dream. 
He saw the golden gates of heaven open ; 
Floating to earth on wings of dazzling snow. 
Like clouds that skim the summer vault at noon, 
A host of angels came ; they lighted where 
Sir Launcelot slept, and him they bore and heaved 
High to the spiritrworld. The Bishop woke 
With a great laughter, shouting Jesu's praise : 
Whereon Sir Bors and all his fellows rose. 
And when they came to where Sir Launcelot slept, 
He lay stark dead, a savour as of Heaven 
About his bed, and on his upturned face 
The sweetest smile that ever mortal saw. 

Then was he laid upon the self-same bier 
Which carried Guinevere to Arthur's tomb. 
And borne in royal state through weeping towns 
Unto his own strong castle, Joyous Gard ; 
And many days his visage was left bare 
That all who would might see ; while far and near 
Came knights and noble ladies and poor folk 
To pray for Launcelot's soul, and all the land 
Mourned for his passing many weary days. 
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Thus died the greatest of all England's knights, 
First in the field, the Court, the lady's bower, 
"Who never failed a friend nor wronged a foe. 
Equal in valour and in courtesy. 
His latest years he spent, by Jesu's grace, 
Seeking with many tears and fastings sore 
To shrive his soul of one unlawful love, 
And end his days among the white of earth. 
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ODE ON THE RETURN OF SPRING. 



How beautiful is Earth this cahn Spring morn ! 

The traces it hath worn 
Of sorrow now are covered o'er with flowers ; 

The melancholy hours 
Are turned to laughter, and the prisoned joys 
Of Nature, loosed from Winter's icy leash. 
Strain eager toward their Summer goal, 

There soon to lie 
Breathless and panting with their headlong race. 

Down every hillside fresh 
The rivulets each other chase ; 

The lark doth poise 
Above his singing in the topmost sky ; 
There's not a meadow but can vie 

In stars of changing light 
With any cloudless summer night. 
All things are full of youth and jollity ; 

Budding trees begin to dress 

As for some gay festival ; 

All the wingfed .insects press. 

Laden with their favours small. 
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To be present when the Spring 
Shall put on the New- Year's ring, 
Though with smiles she still refuses, 
Urging coy and sweet excuses 

Of her heavenly origin ; 
Yet that he his bride may win 

The lover keeps in white 
Hedge and sward and orchard bright, 
And choristers of sweetest song 
To pipe in all her chosen walks apart : 
Trusting that Love's sweet art 
And his own ardour strong 
May overcome at length her high-born pride 
To waive her angel rights and be an earthly bride. 



Did it not seem impossible of late 
The thorn should ever bloom again, 

The wayward wren 
Should ever brush the daisied dyke 
Or sing above the gate ? 
Seemed not the implacable hand of Fate 

On all the weary world alike, 
Dooming all things to barren solitude ? 
Drenched were the fields with mist. 

And draped the iron wood 
In shrouds of fallen clouds ; 

Nor did exist 
One pure green blade of grass, 
One hopeful flower. 
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One sight the poet heart might note and pass, 
And grieve not on the self-same hour. 



But now the world is gay 

And all things have their will, 
Madness and Mirth dance o'er the earth 

On feet invisible. 
The golden Dawn is ushered in with song ; 

O'er beds of flowers the giddy Hours 

Circle and move along ; 

One half her ancient sway 

The Night yields unto Day ; 
The sour-faced rule of Winter's school 

Sweet Nature chides away. 
And every child of Pleasure wild 

Takes laughing holiday. 



IV. 

Divinest music everywhere 
Doth fill the world ; for not alone 

Earth, stream, and air 
Blossom with beauty, but an undertone 
Of secret rapture, like a joyous thought, 

Doth swell the heart of things ; 

And faintly now are caught 

Glimpses of flying wings, 

Murmurs and echoings 
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Of that which never mortal tongue may tell ; 
Yea, the light forms of things invisible 

Appear awhile in sight, — 
Haunting the hillsides in a brief delight — 

And seem a fleeting mist 

Of gold and amethyst. 



But for her heavenlier mood. 
When sweet reflection falls upon her heart, 
Full many a secret haunt 
In untrod grove and wood 
Spring dedicates and keeps with care apart : 
There no loud voice doth sing, 

But a soft chant. 
Dying and deepening, 

Steals like a vesper hymn 
Through the green aisles and solemn arched shade 

Of that cathedral glade ; 
There incense seems to rise from every bloom. 
And all the light is dim. 
Save where some misty ray. 
Wandering from outer day. 
Steals like a silent angel through the gloom ; 
E'en the hoar wrinkled tree 
In that transfigured air 
Doth seem to kneel and wear 
The softening garb of Heaven's serenity ; 
And the light zephyr there 
Breathes but in softest prayer. 
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Feeling the sacredness of that still hour ; 
While every drooping grass and opening flower 
Becomes a reverent guest and listening worshipper. 



VI. 



What magic May hath wrought with her sweet spell ! 
Her robe of gold 

The dandelion doth unfold, 

Then lifts instead a shining star — 
A light aerial citadel 

Whose inmates wingfed fancies are. 

O such a tender green 

Clothes valley, field, and knoll. 
It seems to lie upon the eye 

Like music on the soul. 
From odour-balmy slumbers spring 

Zephyrs in the flowerets sleeping. 

Through the copses now they ring 

Fairy-bells like poets' chimes, 
To the tangled sunbeams keeping 

Happy hidden rhymes. 

Like a group of laughing girls, 

Daffodils dance in every nook. 

Shaking their yellow flaxen curls 

Like sunset in a rippling brook ; 
And far away, 

More peaceful than the close of day. 
Pale seas of bluebells rising through the wood 

Dream on their cloudy noontide bed — 
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A mist of purple gently spread 
Upon the hills, like sleep and twilight solitude. 



VII. 

Now after glistening showers 
The wingfed insects wake from their long trance, 

And in the sunlight dance. 
Marvels of filmy shape and gauzy energy ; 

The pirate bee 
Sails proudly forth upon the seas of flowers. 
And rifles every vessel of its sweet ; 
With thread-like feet 
The butterfly, 
Robed from the sky. 
Kisses the faery blooms still wet with dew ; 

While from the ringing blue 
The keen-eyed swallow shoots and skims the stream- 

His lightning form doth seem 
A full-drawn bow with quivering arrow set. 
Sprung from a hand invisible. 

A flickering mote. 
Just hovering on the verge of sight. 
The lark doth trill and float. 
Spilling his very soul in shrill delight ; 
While in the deepest wood. 
In royal solitude, 
The nightingale doth brood upon her song, 
AVaiting the pale moonlight 
And the still hour of night 
To ope the golden flood-gates of her passion strong. 
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VIII. 



More slowly Spring doth steal 
Where the gaunt mountains lift their muffled heads, 
And the bare pines like threads 

Feather the heights ; 
But here the valleys feel 
Erelong her soft delights ; 
Tender reflections dawn upon the lake, 

And the still tarn doth take 
New colours from the hills. On blood-red withered 

leaves 
The strenuous climbers of the heights no more 
Plant their thin wasted feet ; 
But a soft floor 
Of mosses fresh and sweet 
May spreads before them, and behind 
Their earthless roots are covered o'er with green. 

Afar are seen — 
Like living marble slowly moving down — 
Late-loosened waterfalls, 
Whose hollow calls 
Are borne like wandering thunder on the wind ; 

Fresh shades of grey and brown 
Soften the rocks ; the peak its wintry crown 
Exchanges for a helmet of faint blue, 

Whereon each night 
The white stars glisten, and the fleecy clouds 
Oft settle like sweet birds of May. 
c 
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No more a purple gloom the distant landscape shrouds, 
But gold and azure colours play- 
On every trembling sun-kissed height, 
While many an unsuspected vale 
And half-hid stream and woodland pale 

Gleam nestlingly beneath the sky, like pictures in a 
fairy tale. 



Behold the dreamy clouds 
^Vhose hidden bases on the horizon sleep ; 
Out of aerial nothingness they rise, 
And piled in massy splendour 'gainst the steep 

Of Heaven's immensity. 

In mighty secrecy 
Their awful terrors smiling now they keep ; 

For May hath charmed their frowns — 
Too innocent herself to know their dread. 

And now in gentle showers 

They feed her iiowers, 
And now like playful lambs are led 

To gambol on the eternal downs. 
"What work is theirs through the immortal hours ! 
What observation, what dim-brooded woe, 
^Vhat happy sleep, what wandering to and fro, 
What inner feuds, what struggles to be free. 
What deep content, what Titan agony ! 

Their sovran might 
The Lord of Heaven himself doth own. 
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Stooping each night 

From his celestial throne 
To kiss with trembling fires their purple feet ; 
The Moon with mingled pride and fear 

Leads their dances through the year ; 
The stars are folded in their winding-sheet. 

Through the golden wayward hours, 
Devising secretly o'er land and sea, 

They build at will 

With mighty architectural skill 
Enchanted palaces and mystic towers, 
Where high Imagination still may roam. 
And all things beautiful may find a home. 



X. 



How sweet it is awhile 
To lay aside all questioning and care, 

To bask in Nature's open smile. 
And feel the quickening of the awakened air ; 

To laugh and shout 
For very Joy's own mad hilarity. 
To turn the inward-brooding eye without 

On flower and tree. 
To flout the philosophic doubt, 

The toils that vex. 

The problems that perplex, 
The eternal riddles of man's destiny ; 
And once again 'neath Heaven's smiling face 

Renew with childlike grace 
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The early faith, the simple trustful peace 

Of olden days, 

And for a little space 
Be one with Nature, carelessness, and ease. 



XI. 

Ah Spring, delightful guest ! 
Depart not from us yet ; the hospitable earth 

Would hold thee. Ere she hie to rest 

To sleep her long deep summer sleep, 

Refresh her with thy mirth : 

For thou alone dost keep 
The secret and the promise of the years ; 
For thou alone, fresh from the land of light, 

Hast power o'er Death and Night, 

And canst allay our fears. 
Shod with white lilies fairer than the snows — • 

Thou wearest on thy breast a star ; 

Upon thy face is not repose, 
But a bright radiance streaming from afar. 

O Heaven-sent messenger, 

O virgin-vision fair, 
Depart not from us yet ; our hearts beguile ; 

For Summer with her smile 

And languid grace. 
Tinged with dark beauty from the glowing East, 

Doth yet efface 
The spiritual glory of thy reign ; 

And Autumn with her feast, 
Her shouting harvest-fields and garnered grain. 
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Earth welcomes not as thee— 
Vision of Hope — bright dawn of Liberty ; 

O let thy freshness dart 

Through man's worn wasted heart, 
Inspire his drooping faith with thy sweet breath ; 
And as thou clothest earth and air and sky 

With ever fairer beauty year by year, 

Teach him to smile at fear. 
And learn through change and death his immortality. 
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TO A CHERRY BLOSSOM. 



O CHERRY blossom, have you loved ? 

I have loved. 
A maiden sweet as summer skies, 
With tender lights in hazel eyes, 

I have loved. 



O cherry blossom, you are fair. 

She was fair. 
Her thoughts were whiter than your face ; 
She bore no proud pretending grace — 

All so fair. 

III. 

O cherry blossom, can you weep ? 

I can weep. 
Her frail white form is buried low. 
And over it the lihes blow — 

Blow and weep. 
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IV. 

O cherry blossom, you will die. 

All things die. 
The sweetest things God gives to us 
Are those that take first leave of us. 

You will die. 
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THE TALE OF THE COLOURED 
SHELLS. 

What is this thing so quaint ? 

Look at it in my hands ; 

I found it on the sands ; 
In the roar of a blinding sheet 

A white wave full of pity 

Washed it at my feet. 

Look at it ; see its shape — 

Spiked and horned and jagged, 
Chiselled and queerly ragged ; 

Here are patches of crimson and grey : 
It is rugged and ugly without ; 
It is ugly within, you say ! 

No, no, it is lovely within, 

Cunningly wrought with curls, 
Colours in fanciful whorls, 

Lovely as any thought ; 

Rough and flawed in its face. 
But its heart is finely wrought. 
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Whence did it come, you say ? 

Listen, I tell you — stay. 

Hold it up in that way 
To your ear ; now wait — 

I tell you a tale as you listen, 

A tale of Fate. 

Long ago — long ago. 
Millions of Eeons back, I trow, 
A Water-Lady built her home 
Under the blue of the Ocean dome. 

Her hair was fair as the golden Sun, 
Her eyes were blue as the Heaven at noon, 
Her breasts were white as the foam that leaps 
And laughs on the wave as the ocean sleeps. 

Her home, though lovely within to see. 
Without was the fane of all poesy ; 
Pearls and agates, jaspers rare 
Clustered in sparkling brightness there ; 

Ferns like fancies floated by, 

Dilating in sheer ecstasy ; 

And under the moss the turkis glanced 

And shivered with light as the sea-weed danced; — 

A grottoed nook, — a branching rock 
O'erhanging, where would daily flock 
At morn and eve to hear her sing. 
On web, by fin or water-wing. 
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All strangest creatures — things most weird, 
Escalloped, spangled, tort, and speared. 
Electric fire-eels, flashing fire, 
And shells tri-chambered, scrolled in spire ; 



And sights withal so delicate, 
So exquisitely hued and set. 
Their transient forms forbade to tell 
Or merely flower or animal. 

Pale dim creatures, Argus-eyed, 
Opened their hundred blue eyes wide. 
Intent to drink through every sense 
The intoxicating influence. 

From morn to night, from night to morn. 
From glory of sunset to glimmer of dawn. 
In the lonely heart of her tiny cave 
The Lady sang the songs of the wave. 

From dark to light, from morn to night. 
Her song she sang in the pale-green light ; 
And the Ocean stayed in his roll to hear 
The delicate notes that fell on his ear. 

Around her haunts in rainbow-light 
The fair medusa streamed each night ; 
The sea-anemone half unclasped 
Her feelers from the prey she grasped. 
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From cell and grot, from dell and wold, 
From fairy sea-halls, crimson, cold. 
Fishes came at the magic sound, 
And their fins grew stark as if spell-bound. 

To find her musical retreat, 
The cuttle, with long frequent feet, 
Crept from his sandy-burrowed home, 
Spouting for joy as he did come. 



And fain with all anear to float. 
Enchanted by her siren note. 
The giant oar-weed swayed and bent. 
And wrenched his roots in discontent ; 

While many a feeler through its shell. 
Pearl-dappled like a coat of mail. 
Stirred by some new-awakened sense, 
Pushed out to feel the influence 



That coursed through all the ocean plain, 
And filled those under-worlds with pain, 
And drew all things that breathe and move 
To list a song more sweet than Love. 

So strangely the Lady sang in her cave, 
So strange was the song she sang of the wave, 
Like an arrow borne on secret wings 
It touched the heart of hidden things. 
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The mosses trembled as they heard, 
The wild pied blossoms strangely stirred ; 
O'er every floweret of the deep 
A trance there fell, a mystic sleep : 

Until the souls that haunt the form 

Of all things living, throbbing warm. 

Each in its several bloom arrayed. 

Came from their dwellings to hear the Maid ; 

Colours of many a shade and hue — 
Hyacinth, Amber, pale Sky-blue, 
Pink from the tufted coralline, 
Emerald tints from the sea-grass green, 

Mother-o'-pearl from the oyster-stains. 
Delicate as the fretted veins 
That curl and cross, so fairly planned. 
On an ivy leaf or a lady's hand, — 

Stole from their homes deep in the sea 
Awhile to list her melody ; 
But she sang a carol so wondrous rare. 
The Colours bewilderedly lingered there. 

The moments ebbed in measured rhyme 
From the slow heart of ocean-time ; 
The under-seasons came and went. 
Loitering in idle discontent ; 
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The flowers and sea-weeds waited long, 
The Water-Lady laughed in her song ! 
But the Colours never returned again — 
Still to the Maiden they listen in pain ! 

Like souls bereft of will and sense, 
Charmed by some awful influence, 
O'erdrunken with a joy too sweet. 
Still lingering while they would retreat, 

Silent, in rainbow-arcs they gazed. 
Until the Lady slowly raised 
Her hand, and took each one nigh dead, 
And wove into a fairy thread. 

Round and round in curve and coil. 
Her own strange music to lighten the toil, 
Adown her walls of shining pearl. 
In whorl and spiral, spiral and whorl, — ■ 

Light rings of green and red and gold 
She traced in windings manifold : 
Like dewdrops in the morn they glanced. 
Like gossamferes they dimmed and danced. 

The mosses and sea-weeds floated by \ 
The Argus-eyed creatures wasted a sigh ; 
And a silence fell as of Night around. 
When the woodlands list to a lonely sound. 
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A thousand years passed overhead, 
A thousand summers came and fled ; 
But the Lady sang and toiled and died, 
And the Colours arose on every side. 



And even now you may hear the echo 
Of the song she sang so long ago ; 
For the voice of Beauty lives in the cell, 
And the Colours are still on the marble shell. 
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"NOW MORE THAN EVER SEEMS IT 
RICH TO DIE." 

Upon the shining spaces of the sea 

The white Moon sails and sleeps ; 
The lilting wavelet, silvering restlessly, 

Quivers and smiles and leaps. 

Where sky and sea-wave meet no eye may tell ; 

All shadowy lies the land ; 
The dying wind tolls like a far-off bell 

Swung on a lonely strand. 

Here Night falls softly as a mother's prayer. 

Breathing divine repose ; 
Here earth is hushed, and lapped in dreams, Despair 

Is lightened of its woes. 

This is the time and this the sacred place 

Where Life should doff its cares, 
Loosen the clinging folds of Time's embrace. 

And take death unawares. 
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THE BALLAD OF REMORSE. 

When the ashen Moon walks spectral-white 
Over the grave of the sunk Twilight, 
My guilt-stained soul must take its flight. 

I am unrepentant and unshriven, 
My crime is too deep to be forgiven. 

I fear the shore whence, naked and stark, 
My blood-stained soul must soon embark : 

But I fear the sights of earth no less, 
They have lost all form and comeliness ; 
Birds' song, Day's smile no longer bless. 

1 would lie down and never rise. 
Folded away from earth and skies 
In the cerecloth of my miseries ; 

Dreaming throughout eternity 
A dream unvexed by memory. 
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Twin daughters of an Earl were we, 
Made motherless in infancy. 

As the snowdrop to the red poppy, 
So was my sister unto me. 

Whene'er she walked by pale moonlight 
The Moon herself looked not so white. 

So frail was she, her heart was strook 

By any unkind breath or look — 

As a wind-flower shaken of the brook. 

But all my heart was as a fire — 
A sleeping flame — a wild desire — 
A doom for ever drawing nigher. 

To hear us singing in the lane, 
To see us linked like lovers twain, 
O the old Earl grew young again ! 

Pure as the meadows round us spread 

Were our maiden thoughts, nor may the Dead 

Lie holier in their narrow bed. 

In poesy, old romance, and song. 
We lived and died the whole day long. 

D 
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The sun and the moon and the stars of night 
Ministered hourly to our delight. 

And we sorrowed and joyed with every creature 
Great or small that hath God's feature 
In the open fields of boundless Nature. 

And the hours flew by, and the years flew by, 
And Pleasure fled not, and Death drew not nigh ; 

Till I said, " Sweet sister, hearken me, 
So shall we live through eternity." 



II. 

Of our own kith and kin was He, — 

A wanderer from infancy ; 

And he had sailed o'er many a sea. 

Rare gifts he brought for every one, 
And messages from loved souls gone : 
O he was welcome as a son ! 

He told strange tales of distant lands — 
Of men whose feet are as their hands ; 

Of lands of snow and lands of ice. 
Where a sleeping world of twilight lies. 
And the Sunset weds with the bold Sunrise : 
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Of summer lands of golden June, 
Where every star hangs like the moon, 
And the night is fair as the afternoon. 



In our old home beside the wood 
He lingered, loving solitude. 

He lingered — Summer came and sped ; 
Rich Autumn her dark glory shed ; 
With fallen leaves the woods were red. 

He praised the quiet country-side, 
The stealing mists of eventide, 
Our old hall crumbling in its pride. 

But most he loved at twilight hour 
To sit within the Lover's Bower ; 

Dreaming o'er some fancied fight 
For prisoned Beauty, Honour's slight. 

And many a tale of days gone by. 

Of doughty deeds and chivalry. 

He told with clear and glistening eye. 

And in his presence fled the hours 
Fleeter than April's songs or showers. 
Sweeter than Spring's first woodland flowers ; 
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Till on our maiden hearts strange flame 

Fell from the stars — Love's own sweet shame : 

We loved, nor loving knew Love's name. 



O Love, dread Love, — thou fire of Hell- 
Thou fire of Heaven — O who shall tell 
Thy madness irresistible ! 

Thou bringest life, thou bringest death, 
Thy nature changes at a breath. 

'Twas hate revealed my love to me. 
Hate and the fires of jealousy. 

As often in the afternoon 
Of a warm day in early June, 

A traveller adown the lane 

Heareth no music, but his brain 

Is fevered with one thought's dull pain, 

Till as he walks some note more strong 
Pierces his gloom — he listens long, 
Lo, all the world is full of song ! 

So woke I from my maiden dream, 
And every voice around did seem 
To sing of Love — one constant theme. 
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But even as I woke, this joy 
Death rose behind me to destroy. 

Where lately drooped a lily meek 
Upon my sister's beauteous cheek, 

Now faintly, yet more clear and clear, 
The fragile wild-rose would appear. 

Ah me ! beneath such secret signs 
Much mystery the heart divines. 



IV. 

On swallows' wings the Summer flew ; 
The sky above was Winter's blue. 

The harsh wind shivered through the trees 
In weird and sobbing melodies. 

I walked alone at noontide hour, 
I passed the Lover's Bower. 

Ah ! there I saw with hopeless eyes 
My soul's long terrible surmise : 

Two lovers drunken with the wine 
Of love and happiness divine ; 
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Upon each face that still light shone 
Which, when the Lord of Day hath gone, 
Still in the pale sky lingers on. 

I gazed and gazed, till o'er my soul 
Pity-dissolving madness stole. 

That night when all the house was mute 
I rose and stole on ghost-like foot 
Into the dark where stars did shoot. 

A chased bracelet of pure gold 
I hid within my bosom's fold. 

O'er twinkling sheets of frozen snow. 
By still woods, black as my heart's woe. 
With dreadful haste my feet did go. 

I found at length a mountain cave ; 
One light from out the darkness gave 
A glimmer gloomy as the grave. 

Within, an old and withered crone 

Did mutter to herself and moan ; 

The darkness gave back groan for groan. 

My tale of love and hate I told ; 
I showed the ghttering gift of gold. 

She gazed on it with fierce desire ; 
She stirred a little sleeping fire. 
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Within the flame a philtre red 

She brewed with incantation dread : 

" This drink will win his love," she said. 

I took the charm, I held my breath, 
I knew not that the drink was death. 

Over the frost-fields glittering wide 
Back my unsteady footsteps hied. 

And every tree and shape I passed 
Cried after me and stared aghast. 

I reached the hall, and crept to bed ; 
I dreamed that I was with the dead. 
The fires of Hell about my head. 



v. 

O who shall tell the after-tale ? 

When March winds o'er the bleak woods wail 

My sister's cheek began to pale. 

She pined away as lilies pine, 
Showing of death scarce outward sign. 

Of her deep ache nor word nor sigh 
Ever passed her pale lips by ; 

But long at times in mute surprise 
She turned on me her wondering eyes. 
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Ah, pity then with madness strove, 
And terror with exceeding love ! 



The hedges misted o'er with green ; 
Blithe primroses 'gan peep between 
The wood-leaves and the mosses' sheen. 

Came Spring from o'er the dancing sea, 
Filling the woods with melody. 

A golden gift to each she brought — 
For me. Love's vow so madly sought ; 

And the white robes of Death for her. 
The passionless sweet sufferer. 

Still of that fiery wine unquafifed 
The phial held one potent draught. 

Alone into the Lover's Bower 
I drew him at the sunset hour ; 

And pouring out the fatal wine 
I bade him drink, with eyes divine. 

He drank— and o'er his face did rush 
The sunset's passionate deep flush. 

His spirit reeled with Love's excess, 
He trembled in his heart's distress ; 
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I knew not did I wake or dream, 
I stretched my longing arms to him ; 

And ere our love could be confessed 
His head lay pillowed on my breast. 

O joy and agony supreme ! 

Was it God's vengeance — or a dream ? 

As often in the dusk gloaming 

When the winds sigh and no birds sing, 

The wraith of Winter haunts the Spring — 

So in mine hour of ecstasy. 
When my new life began to be. 
My buried sin came back to me. 

'Twas the spectre of my sister there 
Gazed on me, thinner than thin air. 

O the look and the look it gave ! 
It will stab me even in the grave. 

Like one that hath been turned to stone. 
Who cannot move nor speak nor moan. 
But gazeth on one thing alone — 

So through the long and breathless Night 
That image fixed my straining sight, 
Till Morning dawned in awful light. 
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Chilled to the heart — I dared not gaze 
On the lover clasped in my embrace ; 

For I knew, as though God's voice had said, 
The burden in my arms was dead. 
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A LOVE SONG. 



On his golden couch the Sun sinks down, 

And the watching Heaven bends to the sight ; 

And over his head, Hke a jewelled crown, 
The clouds flash forth with a vermeil light ; 

While far, the roofs and chimneys brown 
Heighten and outline the splendour bright. 



Over the valley, slowly. Seven 

Booms from the distant ivied tower ; 

The lark like an angel high in Heaven 
Sings to each upward-listening flower ; 

And my heart shall sing with a song new given, 
And soar on the wings of the golden hour. 



III. 

Here will I linger, watch, and wait. 

While slowly mounts the crescent moon, 
Half in the shade of the latticed gate, 
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And half in the glow of the dying sun : 
I will wait for her here — my love — my fate, 
I will watch till the sands of Day be run. 



The hyacinths, pansies, violets blue 

Hang low in the garden, high in the sky ; 

The tulip flaming with crimson hue 
Burns where the crocus late did die ; 

And the tulip shall spring where the crocus grew 
In the Heaven as the sunset fades on high. 



What is my life but a splendour, too. 
Rising in joy as yon sky falls lower ! 

What is my heart but the morning view 
Of a garden, scented with bed and bower- 

My heart a garden, with Love the dew 
Falling on Hope the amaranth-flower ! 



Now all the May-sprays by the gate 

Hide, blushing in the trembling shade ; 

And Philomel doth silent wait 

To hear her footstep in the glade ; 

The advent Moon in royal state 

Sweeps into Heaven in pearls arrayed. 
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VII. 



Hark, 'tis her carol ! high in the air 

The lark has ceased his song, distressed ; 

The flowers are sighing everywhere 
To be by her gentle footsteps pressed ; 

The Sun to see her breathes one prayer. 
Then dies like a hero down in the West. 



Wild roses stealing o'er her cheek 

She comes, my love, as June to May ; 

And loitering zephyrs fondly seek 
To steal her fragrance on their way ; 

While Night doth own, with worship meek. 
She brings the Dawn at death of Day. 



She bears within her faultless hand 
A lily plucked for me to-night ; 

Her face is calm with sweet command ; 
As a summer shower her step is light : 

The fairest lady in any land 

Is not so fair as my love in white. 
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X. 



O Life ! O Love ! I know thy tread ; 

My heart hath ceased to throb and pray : 
Where her feet have touched on every bed 

The flowers are weeping to bid her stay ; 
She may never stay — for her heart is led 

By the love that draws her here alway. 
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A MOONLIGHT PICTURE. 

The branches of the Night are weighed 
With starry blossom, crowd on crowd ; 

The Moon, a white and shivering maid, 
Steps down into her bath of cloud. 

Black woods the far horizon sweep, 
AVhile o'er a narrow strip of sky 

Clouds blacker than the black woods sleep. 
Brooding unutterably. 

So chill, so still is all around, 

The heart may hear its troubled beat 

Like murderous whispers underground. 
Or the far tread of muffled feet. 

The village church among its graves 
Looms like a spectre overhead ; 

One half the veiled moonlight paves 
Half lies in shadow dusky red. 

The secret of the years it keeps — 
A hoary ruin, ivy-knit ; 
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The rushing wind through the belfry sweeps, 
Or moping with the owl doth sit. 

The Moon has bathed ; a belt of pearl 
Floats loosely round her shining form ; 

The foaming cloud-waves lift and curl, 
And gather into blacker storm. 

O'er grave and church the moonlight streams. 
The dusky oriels fire and glow, 

And through one broken arch there gleams 
A naked sword of snow. 
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WAITING. 



The midnight lamp casts one dull flare 

Upon the farther wall, 
And in the darkness faces stare, 

And sorrowing voices call. 
A footfall thuds upon the snow : 

I start — I listen : it has passed ; 
The pulse of Hope again beats slow ; 

The night wears on ; day dawns at last. 



Each night I wait, and watch, and wait ; 

All day I sit and pine : 
The mateless robin by the gate 

Wails no such grief as mine. 
Who was my love has left me here 

Disconsolate, distressed, alone : 
I hush my heart — but only hear 

The hours chime slowly one by one. 

E 
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The day I bore his babe to him 

He kissed me, smiled, and swore 
His other love was but a whim — 

To love me evermore. 
And like the hoar-frost on the leaf 

His vow was beautiful awhile : 
His vow was beautiful as brief : 

It passed— it vanished like a smile. 



Perchance who broke the heart of one 

Hath held all other love 
Unsacred : other trust undone 

For vengeance Heaven may move ! 
ISLiybe, even now in the chill night 

He wanders, curses on his track : 

Love, for thee I burn this night 

My lamp, my heart : come back, come back. 

V. 

1 love him still for all his sin 

No whit, my God, the less ! 
My hands with waiting have grown thin, 

I pine for love's caress. 
The moments lengthen to long years ; 

My soul is grown an inner ear 
That waits and listens through all tears 

]\Iost patiently one sound to hear. 
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The mourner by the lonely grave, 

Unto Eternity 
Can yet look forward and be brave ; 

But hope is none for me : 
Heaven hath grown weary of my prayer, 

Earth hath for me no morning light ; 
Upon my heart in deep despair 

Settles the everlasting night. 
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AFTER WINTER. 

Not yet the infant Spring 
Hath changed her russet gown for robes of green, 

But lieth slumbering, 
Hid in the covert of a wood, unseen ; 

Folded in shadows deep, 
Ethereal visions flit across her face in sleep. 

Like memories of the dead 
AVinter revives and fades, 'mid days of blue, 

And thrusts his snowy head 
Upon the landscape, whitening all the view ; 

With shrilly voice and thin. 
High singing o'er the downs the chilly breezes spin. 

Here by the sharp blast switched. 
The ruddy drifts about the road are swayed. 

Dancing like sprites bewitched. 
In whirling somersaults of light and shade ; 
The hollow forests ring. 
Shuddering with leafless music as their lank boughs 
swing. 
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Upon the cottage wall 
The jasmine lingers in a listless dream ; 

O'erhead the sparrows call 
And twitter out the day in dolorous theme ; 
Whistling a sober tune, 
The ploughman drives his team the long dank after- 
noon. 

Far o'er the murky fen 
The vap'rous ghosts worn travellers waylay ; 

In dale and dyke and glen 
The brittle leaves of Autumn waste away ; 

The snowdrop, bowed with grief, 
Broods like an angel o'er its chastened leaf. 

Not sorrow nor yet scorn 
Nature wears on her face, but calm distress : 

Like to a child new-born 
The year's dim senses grope for consciousness ; 

Through all the stilly wood 
Stirreth the soul of Being, bursting blade and bud. 

Soon shall the violet bloom 
Beneath the hedge, and scent each sheltered nook, 

The primrose gild the gloom 
Where pale anemones peep o'er the brook. 

And laughing waves shall swell 
Of golden daffodils in every mossy dell. 

Hasten, sweet birds of song. 
Wing o'er the waves and fill the woods with voices ; 
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Spring tarrieth, slumbering long, — 
She waketh not, but in her dream rejoices ; 
Quicken, thou magic sod, 
Burst to a sea of ilowers, and greet the priests of God ! 
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AFTER SPRING. 

Fair as a maiden's dream 
The happy land in changing glory hes ; 

The swallow skims the stream, 
Chasing its shadow o'er the mirrored skies ; 

Faint whispers haunt the trees, 
Music hangs in the clouds and melts upon the breeze. 

In dainty pink and white 
The bowery orchards toss their foam-flakes high. 

Swinging their seas of light 
Against the mellow radiance of the sky : 

Loosened by hands unseen, 
The wind-cufifed petals fall to wilt on carpets green. 

Touched by the Year's delight. 
The rich rank buttercups like wild fire run ; 

Daisies in kirtles white 
Dance on the lawn and blush beneath the Sun ; 

The bracken's silvery ball 
Creeps up its naked stem, and spreads a shade o'er all. 
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Adown the leafy lane 
The lads and lasses gather love and flowers \ 

The cuckoo's plaintive strain 
Beguiles at intervals the listening hours ; 

With every morning's dew 
Heaven gains a higher dome and earth a clearer 



Far from the smoky town 
The elves and sprites hide in the truant shades, 

And sail their skiffs adown 
The winding music of the golden glades : 
Their boats are blades of grass, 
And weaving coats for summer flowers they sing and 
pass. 

All lovely sights appear 
The mystic porch and fading vestibule 

Of visions lovelier ; 
The streams run deep with thought ; each wayside 
pool, 
A glimpse of fleeting sky. 
Dazzles in broken sunlight as the breezes fly. 

Summer has wed the Year ; 
He woo'd in April, and he won in May ; 

In every thicket near, 
Unseen, they celebrate their bridal gay ; 
June is their first-born child : 
Bluebells are in her eyes — her cheeks are roses 
wild. 
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Soon shall her maiden form 
Mature in queenliest beauty rich and tender, 

Her breath blow soft and warm, 
Her yellow tresses waft in dreamy splendour ; 

Her smile shall hush the sky. 
And in her lap asleep the birds and flowers lie. 
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AFTER SUMMER. 

Now from her transient swoon 
Nature revives with reassuring smile ; 

Faint zephyrs fan the Noon ; 
Echoes of Spring the languorous hours beguile ; 
A busy multitude, 
The insects flash and thicken by the leafy wood. 

Swung by the breeze to sleep, 
The dreaming harebell slumbers out the morn ; 

Bright heads of poppies peep 
Between the mellow stems of yellowing corn ; 
In contrast calm and grand 
The dark - robed purpling woods and new - mown 
meadows stand. 

The wild convolvulus drifts 
In snowy foam upon the tossing hedge ; 

The sturdy bulrush lifts 
Its ruddy spike, unsheathed among the sedge — 

A silent sentinel. 
With naked sword upraised all mutiny to quell. 
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The moor is all ablaze 
With gorse, or misted blue with beds of ling ; 

A thousand greener sprays 
From out the old oak's bosom laughing spring ; 
In glades with bracken lined 
The timid hare runs out and races with the wind. 

Swift through the bearded rye 
The restless breeze runs in complaining song ; 

Rank hemlocks towering high 
O'erlook the hedge, and mass in stately throng ; 
Struggling for life beneath, 
The languid flowers pine and 'gin to dream of death. 

Warned by some instinct strange. 
The birds collect again in wandering groups. 

And tilth and pasture range. 
Ingathering loiterers to their swelling troops ; 
Erelong in secret flight 
Their wings shall veil the sky with swiftly passing 
night. 

Each sunset Autumn stands 
And scans the rippling fields of drooping rye, 

Shading with arched hands 
Dark dreamy eyes against the blaze of sky ; 

Her smile is tinged with pride : 
Ripe fruits blush round her feet ; a sickle burns beside. 

Soon shall her joyous call 
Charm from the village homes their rustic glory ; 
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The lines of wheat shall fall, 
The piled-up sheaves hang down their earlocks 
hoary ; 
From earliest morn to night 
The jocund glebe shall ring with psans of delight. 
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AFTER AUTUMN. 

No more the shocks of corn 
Stand like twin sisters in the sunset glow, 

Nor in the flush of morn 
The ruddy reapers, shouting, come and go ; 

Earth's golden fields are gone, 
And lo, on barren plains the lurid sun looks down. 

With Autumn song has fled ; 
The circling swallow scythes no more the air ; 

Upon its lowly bed 
The drooping floweret pines, despite its prayer. 
Then falls to die 
Unpitied by a soul, unnoticed by an eye. 

Yet still in calm serene 
Earth sets her troubled heart to simpler joys. 

And beauty, else unseen. 
On every trembling leaflet seems to poise ; 

The thistle shakes her gown. 
And from the sable folds outflows the wingfed down. 
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Each morn the skies are set 
In pearl, weird-tinted as a wizard's hall ; 

The spider spreads her net, 
Intent to catch the raindrops as they fall, 

And weaves along the road 
Her crystal palaces to teach the world of God. 

As after ceaseless rain, 
The chill dank glades with drifted leaves are 
stored ; 
And by the bleak wind slain. 
The smitten reed hangs down his useless sword ; 
The beech, in hues of red 
And bronze, mimics the withering bracken's dusky 
bed. 

While round the dying hedge 
The sere convolvulus curls amber veils ; 

Still quivering on the edge. 
The ranks of dewdrops file along the rails : 
M'ith every zephyr's breath, 
Each slips from his frail hold, caught in the arms of 
Death. 

O'er hill and field and wood. 
Not sorrow for joys fled, or news of death, 

A sovran calm doth brood — 
A dove-like Peace, the sister twin of Faith, 

Knowing anew with Spring 
All things shall rise again in sweeter blossoming. 
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So let the Winter come, 
Half like a thief, half like a lover stealing, 

And gaze with motions dumb 
On every trembling leaflet downward reeling : 
Thereon he'll make a bed, 
When winds and snows are drear, to lay his hoary 
head. 
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THE SISTERS. 

One is dark and one is fair ; 

One wears all things on her face ; 
Like the sombre twilight air 

One broods on her soul always ; 
One has all the thought and care, 

One has all the charm and grace. 

Gaily one binds golden sheaves 

Of her fancies, and her tears 
Start and cease like aspen leaves ; 

With a thousand hopes and fears 
Ever busily she weaves 

Phantom-fortunes for the years. 

One is like the pensive stream 

Wandering through a lonely glade, 
Haunted by some pale joy-beam 

Stol'n through mists of woodland shade- 
Fugitive as any dream 
Of its happiness afraid. 



The Sisters. 

One sings merrily all day ; 

One is sad, she knows not why ; 
One with Sorrow dare not stay ; 

One with silent sympathy 
Beareth in an unknown way 

All the world's dark mystery. 

What shall Time bring unto these ? 

Shall a gentle Fortune guide 
One to Life's deep troubled seas, 

One to Pleasure's sparkling tide — 
Where long toil brings lonely peace. 

Where sweet laughter aye doth hide ? 

Or shall some dark Irony, 
Thwarting Nature's purposes. 

Tilt the balances that lie 

Poised with weights of gold and dross, - 
In the light heart place but loss. 

In the deep soul mockery? 
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THE MONK. 

Am I not wed to thee, Mother of God ? 

Am I not Thy disciple, Lord God Christ ? 

Have I not long renounced the world and self? 

Then wherefore am I vexed with this unrest ? 

Is there no peace that may be bought with pain ? 

No joy with holy anguish and despair ? 

Are vows and fasts and prayers so little worth ? 

They said within these holy walls was rest, — 

Alas ! alas, my God ! it is not so : 

Shut from the world without, I find a world 

Within more hard and terrible. Lord, Lord, 

My flesh is weaker than the weakest snowflake ! 

It melts and groweth hard and melts again. 

And hot fire rages in mine inmost soul. 

Once calm and chaste as any dew-washed flower. 

O Mary, blessed Mother, help me now ! 

Christ, be piteous unto mine appeal ! 
My love of Thee forbids all other love ; 

1 strike the cross deeper into my breast, 
I grovel on the hard floor, agonising ; 

I do renounce myself to gain myself — 
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I cast away my hopes, yea even my life, 
To gain the blessed peace that once I knew. 

Yet do I feel the unquiet tide of sense 

Creeping up slowly through my heart and brain, 

Mingling with its sad music prophecies 

Of evil, — perjured vows and lost rewards, 

And Heaven sacrificed to earthly lust. 

Lord, is it possible to root out this, 

So deep a part of me ? Lord, is it sin 

To love the thing we cannot choose but love ? 

How can we help our natures being so weak ? 

How can we choose but love what Thou hast made 

So beautiful, so wholly fit for love ? 

Ah me ! I think that in this world again 

I nevermore shall know a moment's peace. 

Her white face haunts me morn and noon and 

night ; 
The sickly sunlight stealing through the gloom 
Surrounds it with a silver aureole ; 
It stands within the twilight, looking through 
The narrow lattice of my darkling cell ; 
It grieves o'er me in dreams, and comes and goes 
Like the pale ghost of some loved Memory ; 
It glistens in the starlight ; every wind 
That raves or whispers speaks her sacred name ; 
Even by the altar in the holy church, 
In the dim light that steals through some far window. 
Transfigured in the attitude of prayer 
She kneels before me, veiled in angel-white, 
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Pale as a moonstone, or the marble cheek 
Whereon a sudden flush has died away. 

Once all my soul was calm, my inward life 
Untroubled as a lake when on its breast 
There is no motion save the softer flight 
Of clouds reflected in a deeper Heaven. 
Now day and night I know nor peace nor joy ; 
One useless vast regret fills all my life ; 
For when I seek in prayer to vanquish passion. 
Sorrowful eyes haunt me, tearful eyes reproach ; 
In the drear silence Memory echoes back 
Her laughter from the far melodious Past — 
Like music stealing over moonlit waves 
To one who hourly lies awaiting death. 

Ah, wherefore did I not as other men 

Catch to my heart the thing I loved, embrace 

The yoke which halves life's bitter burden — love — 

Be loved — and learn through children's lips the way 

To Heaven ? I could not then have known how deep 

A thing is Love ! The stern religious life — 

The blessed life of prayer and penitence, 

Held all my thoughts ; the Church's open arms, 

The providence of God in circumstance, 

The calm conviction of my secret soul. 

All wrought to drive me to my unblest doom. 

Nor was it hard when looking on the Cross 
To let the blind world go— the cruel world. 
That gibed to see Thy sufferings, Lord God Christ. 
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I could not find peace in a place of lies ; 

I hated honour, which is but a bubble ; 

I would not climb the winding stairs of fraud 

To gain the golden altar of the world, 

Whereon men sacrifice their souls to Satan. 

Thou knowest, Lord, I sought not aught of these ; 

I hated, loathed, and spurned them for Thy sake. 

One only tie then bound me to the world — 

Love's terrible yoke, which with one wrench I brake. 

Believing in that bitter agony 

That lust and every passion had been slain. 

Yea, so it seemed, when in those earliest days 

Of heavenly transport I embraced the life 

Which toils through prayer and penance up to God ; 

Then every night I laid me down to rest. 

Feeling almost that I might wake in Heaven ; 

My pillow seemed a bed of violets strewn. 

Soft as the stone where Jacob laid his head ; 

Hourly I dwelt within the invisible. 

Till every slight regret for pleasures past 

Lay on me lightly as the feathered snow 

Hangs on the leafless branches of the Winter. 

But now the early transport is no more ; 

Devils mock round my narrow bed, and shout 

Fierce lustful things into my inmost sense ; 

My cell is chill all day as the blank gap 

Where Death sits in the hollow house of mourning ; 

And in the oppressive silence I can hear 

Low thunders prowling on the far horizon, 

Portending danger to my burdened soul. 

O Lord, O Christ, restore me Thy salvation ! 
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Quicken me, or I die ! I faint for Thee ! 

My heart is all consumed ; mine eyes are pools, 

Bitter and dried, forgotten of the rain. 

Did Christ not toil among His fellow-men ? 

Then wherefore have I shut me from my kind ? 

A mockery is this life I dreamed so pure ! 

The monks who chant and pray within these walls 

Are nowise better than the outer world — 

Nay, viler grown through long hypocrisy — 

Unfit to hear a woman's meek confession — 

Unfit through sin to pardon others' sin — 

Unfit for aught save Hell and punishment. 

I loathe the holy offices ; I loathe 

These hateful vows, this dank foul cell and walls 

Of pitiless incarceration ; Lord, 

I will go hence — far, far, anywhere — yea. 

Into the lowest depths of the great cities. 

If only once again Thy sweet pure air 

May smite my cheek, free Nature's severe joy 

Subdue my soul, and woman's tender hands 

Minister daily to my sorrowing wants. 

Ah me ! I do forget, alas, my God ! 

She never may be mine who might have been ; 

No children born of her shall call me father ; 

With comfortable, dear, familiar hands 

No woman's love shall warm my wintered life ; 

I am undone for earth — undone for Heaven ! 

'Tis but a year since tremblingly she knelt 

Making her sweet confession, while I stood 
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Above, watching the chastened hght steal down 

Her mystic hair and face white with repression : 

Suddenly our eyes met — ah, Christ, that look ! 

And I, seized with an awful impulse, drew 

Her sweet face towards me, kissing the cold lips 

With lips of fire ; and all my soul went out 

To her, as formerly to God — until 

I sware to break these vows and quit this cell, 

And leave this bed of boards for sweeter rest. 

But she, although she loved me, with clenched will 

Forbade the madness, hid her face again. 

And fled away ; and ere a week I learned 

That she had joined the convent on the hill. 

Whose bare white walls, seen through this narrow 

lattice. 
Hourly I gaze upon with widowed eyes. 
Until their whiteness strikes upon my brain. 
And I fall dizzy, mad, blind, cursing God. 

Have mercy on me once again, O God ! 

I do repent in bitter tears of blood ; 

I have profaned my sacred vow and office. 

Born, bred, conceived in sin — yet have I spurned 

The infallible Church, Christ's white and mystic bride. 

Ah, holy Mother, hearken not my words ! 

I know not what I say, nor where I am ! 

I too am crucified with thy dear Son : 

Stretched on a cross of never-dead desire. 

Here am I nailed, pierced, lacerated, mocked ! 

Ah, when shall I have peace, almighty Saviour ? 

When shall I know no feeling, save to Thee? 
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When shall I burn like some chaste spiritual flame 

AVhich feeds all day upon the altar, cold 

And beautiful — a prayer for all the world ? 

O mighty Mother, plead with thy dear Son ! 

O Christ, my Lord, my Strength, and my Redeemer, 

Draw all my thoughts like incense up to Thee ! 

Afflict me. Lord ! cast all the world's gross sin 

Upon my head, but purify my heart ; 

Shine, shine on me, bathe me in Thy pure light — 

O let me see Thy face. Thy face alone ! 
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SLEEP. 



I HAVE the charge of the world at large, 

And the care of the stars by day ; 
How I come and go no man may know, — 

As I will I depart or stay : 
Throughout the long night with a wizard's delight 

The elixir of Life I prepare, 
Anointing with ease the sore of Disease, 

And balming the ulcer of Care. 
Into worn-out Desire I infuse new fire, 

And the broken link of Strength 
I rivet anew, tempered through and through, 

Ere the Day dawns faint at length. 
I shake over all, like a fairy snowfall, 

Sweet dreams of content and bliss. 
Till on the closed eyes of Innocence lies 

A light like a spiritual kiss. 
Then with never a word, away, like a bird, 

I flit unseen with the morn : 
I arrive with the night, I depart with the light. 

On the wings of twilight borne. 
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With a hidden bridge the abyss I ridge 

Which separates Life and Death : 
The young through me, and the old through me, 

Pass into and out of breath. 
And e'er must I be a mystery 

To creatures who Hve but a day. 
For my years subhme saw the birth of Time, 

And a spirit am I ahvay. 
In a prison-house deep Earth's dread forces I keep — 

Electricity, Thunder, and Heat ; 
And whene'er I unchain their fetters of pain. 

Away on miraculous feet 
They haste in mad joy to affright and destroy. 

Shaking ocean and mountain and plain, 
Till I stretch forth my hand and catch their wild band, 

And chain them to Quiet again. 



HI. 

The mystic scrolls of Memory's rolls 

Which move on a lightning spring. 
Burnished and bright, far hidden from sight, 

Lie under my silent wing ; 
And whenever the mind gropes darkly to find 

A deed it would fain recall, 
With a conjuror's skill I respond to the will. 

And the scroll reveals it all. 
And but for me, no knowledge might be 

Of the innermost consciousness, 
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For ere the tossed soul like a wave doth roll 

To the seas of Forgetfulness, 
It resigns with a prayer Itself to my care ; 

And whenever in joy or pain 
It awakes with a start, I soothe its wild heart, 

And give it Its self again. 



IV. 

With closed eyes the Future lies 

A peaceful babe on my breast. 
All the passion and strife of her coming life 

Smiling in innocent rest. 
And whatever shall be in flower or tree, 

While the gods of the winter toil. 
Lies hidden in germ, buried deep with the worm 

In my storehouses under the soil ; 
But when Spring, like a sprite, roams the world with 
delight, 

And zephyrs the branches swing, 
And the sunshine and rain mingle pleasure and pain 

Till the woods with rapture ring. 
Striking up and down through the earth-bed brown 

The seedlings burst from their hold. 
And in blade, bud, and leaf, with a sigh of relief. 

To music in beauty unfold. 



V. 

To me is given sweet power of Heaven 
To balance joy and pain, 
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And equalise with judgment wise 

The unequal lots of men. 
For the weary head I scatter a bed 

Of lilies and roses in bloom, 
And laugh in soft light round the peaceful sight 

Of worn Toil in its meagre room. 
But whenever the breath of sensuous Death 

Infects the soul of the Hour, 
More swiftly than thought I recoil into nought. 

Like a spiritual sensitive-flower. 
Only the pure of my favour are sure. 

The virgin in heart and free : 
In a mask of blood, like a devil I brood 

O'er the couch of Iniquity. 



VI. 

I am the child of Innocence mild. 

And the sister-twin of Death ; 
Poesy bright — Imagination's delight 

Are born of my wandering breath. 
For when in the air no sound is astir, 

And Daylight has fled on the wing, 
And the Moon and the Stars in their pearly cars 

Ride far above me and sing, — 
The gates of the Night before my swift flight 

Open silently one by one. 
And fancies aerial and music ethereal, 

And wonders to mortals unknown. 
Like the waves of a sea borne lightly and free. 

Float in on the soul's repose, 
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And vanish again, like sunlight on rain, 

When the gates of glory close. 
And thus in the night and in reverie light. 

In twilight and wide-awake dreams, 
A spiritual sense more searching-intense 

Than sound, or the lightning's gleams. 
Is born into being — through whose clearer seeing 

The world takes an altered hue. 
For ever dissolving in inner revolving 

Of images fairer to view. 



My palace home is the spacious dome 

Of the boundless universe ; 
Through vistas of light and chambers of night 

I fly on errands diverse ; 
And wherever I turn, new secrets I learn 

Of wisdom and fancy and art, 
Which in music and rhyme and in colour sublime 

To mortals I love to impart. 
And whenever for rest the lark seeks his nest, 

Dropping down from a lazuli sky. 
And the Sun, old and spent, lies him down in content 

On his cloudy pillow to die, 
With an angel's swift love I glide down from above 

In the musical lap of the Wind, 
And spread my soft wings o'er all worn living things 

In slumbers delicious and kind. 
But when the bright head of the Morning red 

Peeps over the East and laughs. 
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And the dewy showers on opening flowers 

The mellow sunlight quaffs, 
With never a sound I slip quietly round 

To the other half of the globe, 
And draw from the sky a dark veil as I fly, 

Revealing the Heaven's blue robe. 
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SONNETS. 



AFTERWARDS. 

The songs were done. We wandered forth alone 

Into the solemn beauty of the night ; 

The sun was sunk, but a soft crimson light 
Girdled the west, all royal as the throne 
Kings late have left. From the far east were blown 

Murmurs of dying seas ; and robed in white 

The mellow landscape lay, half sad, half bright, 
Dim with a dewy glory newly won. 

What need was there for words ? As the bare sky 
And sea, our hearts lay open each to each. 

We watched the moon arising silently 

Behind a fleece of cloud. Whatever speech 

Our souls desired the wind sighed o'er the lea. 

And the faint waves lisped to the murmuring beach. 
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THE CITY ASLEEP. 

Silently, softly, unsuspectedly, 

Falleth the Night, and in its bosom Sleep ; 

Balmy and sweet forgetfulness doth steep 
The eyes of Toil and aching Misery, 
And all the city lies deliriously 

Lapped in soft dreams. Sorrow no more doth weep ; 

Their secrets Hate and Dread like lovers keep, 
And even the slave of Habit now is free. 

How marvellous a mystery is here ! 

Life, Death awhile have changed their places ; Right 
And Wrong an hour their dread eternal fight 
Have ceased. Hope, like a child, sings in the ear 
Of hushed Distress ; while as of old time clear 
The voice of God falls through the listening night. 
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IT HAD BEEN WELL. 

It had been well that we had never met ; 

You roused in me deep needs you could not sate. 
You made me scorn my once contented state, 

And now you leave me with a faint regret. 

It was not once my lot to sigh and fret 

O'er disillusioned hours ; no leaden weight 
Hung on my soul ; Death I defied and Fate ; 

My faith, my love were strong, my will firm-set. 

Why did you come to stir the peaceful pool ? 
Once in my heart all things might look and see 
Their own reflection mirrored perfectly — 
Such sympathy I had with wise and fool, 
With man and beast ; but now in my tossed soul 
Even Heaven itself lours dark and brokenly. 
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WHAT LIES BEYOND. 

Within the golden languor of this bay, — - 
Before, the setting sun — behind, a land 
Angels might envy, — wherefore comes the hand 

Of sadness ? May not one untroubled day 

Be spent in Paradise ? Nay, far away 

Beyond these perfect skies, seared with the brand 
Of sin and hate, lies the dark world where stand 

Innumerable horrors ; lusts that prey 

On Strength and Beauty ; tyrannies whose rod 
Reeks with man's blood ; o'er trampled Innocence 

The wings of Day and Night are still unfurled. 
So strange, so sad is life — even to God 
Who knows all things at times must come a sense 

Of wonder blent with pity for His world. 



STORM AT SEA. 

The wind lies dead with fear ; unnatural light 

Quivers upon the sea ; all, all is still. 

Then from the black o'erhanging clouds a thrill 
Of blood-red lightning darts, and leaves the night 
Struggling behind it, stunned. Then the dread fight 

Of sea and sky begins. With clenchfed will 

The waves advance and roar ; the Heavens spill 
Their murderous hail upon the waters white. 

The waves drag down the sky ; the sky bends low 
And hurls the deep from out its seated place ; 
The rushing armies stagger, pause, and chase. 
And die in icy sweat ; blow confounds blow, 
Till through the blinding death-mist none may know 
Where lies the groaning deep, where lours Heaven's 
face. 
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LOVE SONNETS. 



DEDICATORY. 

O Love, sung by the poets whose sweet breath 
Long since has passed into the fragrant flowers, 
Thou deep possessor of our silent hours, 

Thou strong inspirer of our noblest faith, 

Thou very Life of life and death to Death, 
Before thy awful throne the sovran powers 
Of Heaven and earth are bowed ; behind thee cowers 

Time like a slave, and Fear that conquereth. 

With feet unshod and eyes upon the ground 

Into thy royal temple now I come ; 

Extend to me thy sceptre, lest my doom 
Be swiftly sealed ; grant me to gaze around 
On thy great glory, till I stand spell-bound. 

Bright as a soul new-risen from the tomb. 
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When thou art near I would thou wert away, 

That I might hold thee, dearest, still more dear ; 

When thou art distant then I wish thee near, 
That I might gaze upon thy face alway. 
I love thee more than Love itself can say, 

For when my heart would speak, my tongue doth 
fear 

To utter what may so delight the ear. 
And love falls back on Love, doomed there to stay. 

The thought of thee makes all things beautiful ; 

Ah ! what were life, aye immortality 
Itself, without thee, but an awful, dull. 

And slow annihilation gradually 
Achieving — a soul-wrecked night-wandering hull 

On the lone waters of eternity ? 
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II. 



When I remember all thou art to me, 

How bound with all my being, one with all 
My good and progress, trembling I could fall 

Before Love's altar, praying there to be 

No longer priest. For such high dignity 
Befits alone the great : the sometime thrall. 
The slave of pride or lust, in vain shall call 

On Heaven or earth his gift to sanctify. 

Therefore my love hath grown most sensitive, 
Full of its own defects and features plain, 
And fears in aught unwittingly to pain 
AVhere it would please, yea dreads almost to live, 
Lest any act or thought of love should give 
To Love a silent blow, a secret stain. 
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III. 

Whate'er the Future bring, so thou be near, 

Shall be right welcome. Death may come or late 
Or early ; cunningly, or robed in state 

In his black chariot seated ; but no fear 

Shall pale Love's brow, scarce even a passing tear 
Tell the heart's wrench. Beside the farther gate, 
There I for thee or thou for me shalt wait. 

One watching yonder and one waiting here. 

O Love, look up ; Death falls as the still night 

Of nobler revelation. For as one 
Shall we not roam together all the height 

And depth of God's great universe — alone — 
One soul — complete — solving in mystic light 

The mighty secrets of all things unknown ? 
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TRANSFIGURATION. 

Only a town by the river 
^^'here weary vessels glide, 

And weary men deliver 

Their cargoes with the tide — 

A town of joy forsaken 
Beside a sluggish stream, 

Where no green thing doth waken 
AVith Spring's reviving beam ; 

Where Beauty never raises 

Low Care to wondering sweet, 

But children with sad faces 

Creep down the unclean street ; 

Low sunk beside that river 

Old roofs and chimneys brown 

With hopeless aspect ever 
Upon themselves gaze down. 

But when the sunset falleth 
All glorious in the west. 
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And the dropping skylark calleth 
To his mate within the nest ; 

When in the welkin glistens 

The glirrimer of pale starlight, 
And Day with hushed heart listens 

For the falling of the Night ; 

Over that town and river 

A misty splendour glides, 
And crimson glories quiver 

On the sombre purple tides ; 

Then chimney, roof, and tower 

Of that enchanted town 
Rise with a mystic power. 

And from the sky look down ; 

And a city dim and olden, 

With many a dome and spire, 
Seems stretching far and golden 

Into the sunset fire. 
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ODE ON THE UNCHANGING MYSTERY 
AND FRESHNESS OF LIFE. 



Let others laugh and jest, 
For me retirement hath sufficient charms ; 

I love to lie and rest 
As rests a child, safe in its mother's arms, 

And-gaze upon the face 
Of Nature bending o'er me with a tender grace. 



AVhat am I but a child ? 
Around are awful forces, vast, supreme ; 

Bewilderingly and wild 
The worlds rush on, the lightnings twist and gleam ; 

Yet fear is far away, — 
I rest in peace each night and smile with opening day. 



I know I cannot knoiv 
The meanest thing, or grasp the simplest truth ; 
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The seasons come and go, 
Age creeps apace, the freshness falls from youth ; 
But deepest mystery 
Is woven hour by hour round earth and sky and sea. 



IV. 

Yet still I love to ask, 
With those high thinkers of a bygone day. 

What lies beneath the mask 
Of shadow-mockeries that flit and play 
About their unseen laws ? 
Whence flows the Primal Light, the all -pervading 
Cause ? 

v. 

The Present and the Past, 
The mystery of Time, and Space, and Life, 

The Spirit that doth last 
While worlds decay and mortals put off strife — 

These haunt me like a dream : 
I know not if I am, or whether all things seem. 



VI. 

A little space of years 
Man lives, then like a shadow slips away : 

To him the world appears 
A miracle more awful day by day : 

His highest questioning 
Returns upon himself in endless echoing. 
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VII. 

But in that little space 
He feels himself the lord of all he sees ; 

He cannot yield his place 
To hills and trees that watch his swift decease : 

What is he, that he seems 
So little and so great, so godlike in his dreams ? 

VIII. 

Who knoweth ? The deep Cause 
Breathes in all things, yet flies before our sight ; 

Silent are Nature's laws, 
Heaven's blinding answer is a burst of light. 

Whence cometh Life or Death ? 
The spirit throbs reply, and passes out of Breath. 



IX. 

I watch the sunset sky ; 
The clouds descend and change their dreamy shapes ; 

The sun lies down to die ; 
A myriad roses flush the western capes ; 

Till Night steals on unheard. 
Hushing the voice of man and every song of bird. 



But ere oblivion swims 
From off the soul, and sense again is born. 
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The Dawn with stealthy limbs 
Creeps up the east and opes the gates of Morn ; 
From flying mists unrolled 
Rich hill and flowery champaign float in seas of gold. 



The blush of Autumn fades, 
Her cheeks grow wrinkled with the fear of death ; 

Winter rides through the glades, 
And blasts the shivering trees with icy breath ; 

Till Spring wakes in the dell. 
Shakes from her lap wild flowers and scents incredible. 



With musing gait and slow 
Summer draws near, her forehead iris-bound ; 

The breezes list and blow, 
The Earth renews herself without a sound ; 

Lightly o'er sea and land 
Lieth the soft enchantment of a wizard's hand. 



XIII. 

The stars ride on unseen. 
Their snowy coursers marching through the years ; 

The voices that have been 
Are heard no more ; what hath not been appears ; 

On mystic wheels of change 
The myriad worlds of space in light and darkness range. 
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XIV. 

All things return and pass, 
From silence unto silence flowing on ; 

Man gazes on the grass, 
And rests beneath ere many days are gone ; 

Slowly the systems die, 
And in the arms of Death the living ever lie. 



Yet wherefore shall we weep ? 
Though shrouded in a mystery, none the less 

All things their freshness keep ; 
Each day reveals new forms of loveliness : 
In charmfed splendour rise 
Fresh fountains of delight from hill and field and skies. 



The swan upon the lake 
Sails through her crystal mirror doubly fair ; 

The sleeping heavens break 
Before her snowy prow curved high in air, 

Till in her reedy bed 
She glides in whispering music, hiding deep her head. 

XVII. 

Behold a lily sways 
Above a brook ; the winds sleep round her feet ; 
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A lily lightly plays 
Beneath, returning every feature sweet : 
■What are they, flower and shade ? 
I gaze until the wonder makes my heart afraid. 



XVIII. 

A flake of snow — a star — 
A blade of grass impearled with morning dew- 

A glimpse of sea afar — 
A butterfly — are sights for ever new, 

Growing, as grows the mind, 
More beautiful each day in glory undefined. 



More beautiful each day, — 
For all things change without as we within : 

The Lovely fades away 
Before the gaze of Pride, the touch of Sin : 

Only to Innocence 
Enlightenment is given to gauge with finer sense. 



XX. 

Sorrow doth touch in vain 
The lowly heart that grows more young with years, 

Which hour by hour doth gain 
New insight and new joy in what appears ; 

And gathers fresh delight 
From every wayside flower and every common sight. 
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XXI. 

For out of reverence spring 
The nobler childhood leading back to God — 

The higher questioning — 
The deeper wonderment of sky and sod — 

The spirit that roams free, 
And finds its secret home the heart of mystery. 
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ELVES. 



We haunt the woods, we haunt the streams, 

We chase the flying wave, 
We ride upon the sunlight's beams, 

And dance upon the grave ; 
Our lyres of rush and harps of grass 

We hang before the breeze ; 
The zephyrs strike them as they pass 

In eerie melodies. 



II. 

In Spring we hide beneath the flowers, 

And sip their silver dew ; 
In Summer, sheltered from the showers. 

We sleep the long day through ; 
In Autumn down the becks we glide 

On skiffs of fallen leaves ; 
In Winter anywhere we hide, 

Like rats and moles and thieves. 
H 
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in. 

On fancy and on love we feed, 

And in the forest chant, 
And from his storehouse steal at need 

The treasures of the ant ; 
We catch the bees and butterflies, 

And stride their backs at noon ; 
From bout and feast at night we rise 

To sport beneath the moon. 

IV. 

All sciences occult we know 

Of herbs and minerals. 
Where wizard-healing juices flow, 

Where starry-nectar falls : 
For knowledge comes to us with ease, 

Like beauty to the flowers ; 
A\'ith ache and fret we never tease 

Our all-perceptive powers. 

V. 

Though pigmy-bodied, we contain 

The sum supreme of bliss ; 
Our idyl-pleasures never wane ; 

Our breath is happiness : 
We know no surfeit, pain, or ill. 

Dread, loss, or jealousy : 
Of Nature's best we take our fill. 

Then in sweet dreams we die. 
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IMPS. 



We pinch the flowers, we pine the grass, 

We gall the sapling's strength ; 
We set the lover and his lass 

At odd suspicion's length : 
The authors of all ill are we 

In city, field, and sky — 
A cradle-sworn conspiracy 

To set the world awry. 



Beneath the toadstool all night long 

We brew our wicked broth ; 
The greening bubbles rise and throng, 

And curdle into froth ; 
Then forth we go when Morn appears, 

And scatter on the breeze 
Grudges and hates and spites and fears 

And ogling jealousies. 
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Our king is slim, our queen is sly, 

Our councillors are vain ; 
Our workmen wink and drink and pry. 

And honest work disdain. 
No silly custom chains our ways — 

Caprice our only law ; 
AVe chatter gossip all our days, 

And mock the parson's saw. 



When cloyed with cunning, dressed in state 

We hold a motley fair. 
And ape the manners of the great. 

And lounge and strut and stare : 
\<!& dangle all our ornaments. 

And hark some drawling tale, 
And nod and grin and give assents, 

And yawn the thing is stale. 

V. 

Of all the world we take our tolls, 

To strife and discord callous ; 
We hide in crannies, creep through holes. 

And plot in every palace. 
Concocting mischief all our days. 

Some wicked triumph after. 
We burst with sheer conceit and craze, 

And die in shrieks of laughter. 
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SWEET IS THAT GLADE. 

Deep in the glade, winding through many a three, 

Here spanned by plank, here ringed by mossy bridge, 

A purling runnel frets upon the cress. 

And gathers silently from tree and cloud 

New forms of sylvan beauty hour by hour. 

There in the days when Time and I were young — 

A happy shepherd lad, my collie dog 

Beside — I wandered, loitered, cast myself 

Upon the close-cropped sward and hummed a song. 

Nor knew a shade of care from morn to night. 

Often I long for those sweet hours again — 

To roam the golden glade as once of old. 

And meditate the hills, the flowers, the birds. 

And my own heart which seemed at times to breathe 

No less a loveliness than all around ; 

Or with the one I lost in later years 

Renew my shepherd wooing, weighing hopes 

And fears in Fortune's balances, and fain 

To guess my chances from two harebell eyes. 

O happy hours of happy Junes gone by. 

When seated on the willowy winding bank 
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We plucked the blue-eyed flowers, and watched below 

Our feet the whispering line of silver run ; 

Here troubled by some fleeting cloud, so light 

It seemed the down of dandelion blown 

By silent winds ; here eddying round a stone 

O'er which a quivering reed in music hung. 

Swayed to and fro by every wandering air 

Or swift pulsation of a bird's light wing : 

While far the browsing sheep gleamed fair and white 

Upon the hills like tufts of fallen cloud. 

And from the woods, subdued as our own voices, 

Or now a song or now a sigh was borne. 

Till silence fell with eve and waning light. 

"What visions of the untrod world we wove. 
Peering in fancy through the mystic veil 
That lies upon the Future ! With what vows 
I vowed a life of deedful prowess, rich 
In praise and commendation of her smiles, 
And with what dreamy, rapt, entranced look 
Listening she mused, the while within her heart 
Proving true lady to her own true knight 
With sweet old-world devotion ! 

Day by day 
We seemed to grow a part of all we saw. 
One with the hills, the flowers, the birds, the sky, 
Made beautiful by gazing on their beauty. 
And now at times, each busied in self-thought, — 
Or was it merely thought, or hovering heaven ? — 
An hour slipped by and knew not it was gone, 
So sweetly, unsuspectedly it flew. 
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Then would I suddenly raise my eyes to hers, 
To find them bathed in mists of quiet joy ; 
And, not to break her musing, passed to pluck 
Some frail bouquet of gentian, gathered here 
And there adown the freshet's brink ; and back, 
Reclining at her feet, anon to twine 
An azure garland for her wavy hair ; 
And if a flower remained, a turquoise ring 
To span the outstretched lily of her finger : 
Whereon I knew, by some mysterious sense. 
My eyes still bent upon the ground, there stole 
Faint roses on her half-unconscious cheek. 
Like sunset stealing down the Alpine snows. 

Ah, wherefore should I linger on those years. 

Or call again what cannot be again ? 

The dreams of youth are dreams of but a day ; 

Yet it may be their influence shall cling 

About the heart to all eternity. 

Sweet is the memory of that peaceful glade — 

Sweet unto me who now am old, whose brow 

Is eaten with a thousand wrinkled cares : 

For there are chains which bind us to the earth 

When all we love has passed away to heaven. 

The love we had on earth can never die ; 

Its scenes grow pleasanter, its happy hours 

Live on and blossom, holding in the soul 

The place that ages not nor knows a change. 

Therefore it is, though one has gone before, 

I linger here not all unwillingly : 

Who walked as one on earth shall walk as one 
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In Heaven — with youth revived, immortal youth 
Still opening to an unaccomplished prime. 
And often in my thoughts I wake again 
The dreams of joy that gather round that brook, 
And see my love beside me as of old : 
The very words I uttered and their tone — 
The very vows I vowed for her dear sake — 
The very gaze with which she gazed on me — 
So present, that I know not if old age 
Be real and youth the dream, or age the dream 
And youth the certain joy — till from my dream 
I wake, and find a teardrop on my cheek. 
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CONSOLATION. 

I CANNOT lack a friend while lives a flower ; 

Nor can I mourn alone while in the sky 
One wandering cloud, saddening the sunset hour, 

Makes music to my melancholy. I, 
Who in despair, as dark drifts hoard a shower, 

Have treasured up my griefs, praying to die, 

Henceforth shall share them with the stars on high 
Who share with me their joys, and with each flower 

Of earth : when poor, the buttercup shall give 
Me gold, and I will give it tears for dew ; 
The birds shall throw me love-notes, while I strew 
Half of my scanty meal for them each day ; 
The stream shall hear me sing, the forest pray, 

And both shall teach me to endure and live. 
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AUTUMN STORM. 



The swift cloud scuds along the sky, 
And o'er the field the shadow flies ; 

The rains that on the pasture lie 
A mighty wind of Heaven dries. 

Blow, wind of Heaven, with shout and strife : 
Dry up these floods of foolish tears — 
The hoarded sorrows of long years — 

Blow back the early joy and life. 



O'er all the land the storm is borne ; 

The meadows toss in golden seas ; 
The willow winds his silver horn 

To Heaven, complaining of the breeze. 
Blow, sweeping wind ; rise, cleansing flood ; 

Rush through the nerves, the veins, the will, 

The sluggish heart, and once more fill 
The life with April in the blood. 
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Soft falls the sunlight on the lakes ; 

On every wave a peak of snow 
Curls in white music, runs, and breaks 

In foam upon the underflow. 
Steal, ray of Heaven, steal lightly down 

Through fitful rifts of gloom and night ; 

Dark Doubt transform to Hope's delight ; 
Swol'n tears with rippling laughter crown. 



Now all the rushes by the bend, 

Whilst through their ranks the salvos pass, 
Droop low their stately heads, and lend 

Their hurried kisses to the grass. 
And thou. Misfortune, to our door 

Hail ! with thy wand so withering, 

If from a common sorrow spring 
A sweeter love 'twixt rich and poor. 

V. 

Fell screams the fowl ; the city quakes ; 

The thunder rattles on the pane ; 
O'er all the land the tempest shakes ; 

But on the morrow Calm shall reign. 
And thou, O blast of Righteousness, 

Blow on each tower of Sin, nor cease 

Till from the crash of doom come Peace, 
And long Repose the nations bless. 
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THE SINGER AND THE SONG. 



DEDICATION. 

Since first I heard thy voice, fair Queen of Song, 
The world has grown more beautiful and bright ; 
Fancies like golden butterflies alight 
On ever-springing flowers ; or weak, or strong, 
All things though graceless once do now belong 
To God, and wear His seal through Beauty's right. 

Like pigeons bearing 'neath their snowy wings 
News of the Future, when all things shall be 
As poets dream — majestic, fair, and free — 
The days arrive. Enchantment hourly flings 
Her charm on all, and secret music springs 
Fresh with delight from hill and sky and sea. 

I gaze and feel a joy so sweet, alas ! 

If I could utter it, 'twould die before ; 

The breeze makes gentler motions than of yore, 
For ever murmuring as it lifts the grass 
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A song it caught from thee ; the moments pass, 
Loitering Hke lovers on a moonlit shore. 

I did not deem the world could be so fair ; 

I did not deem that common things could seem 
So nigh divine : even in my wildest dream 
Of Hope, some lingering taint of clinging care 
Remained from the dark Past ; but, as in prayer, 
All things are now lit with celestial beam. 

Such power hath Song — such wise and sweet effect 
It works upon the mind : an inner eye 
Is opened, through whose door mysteriously 
The soul looks forth, seeing in all defect 
Promise of good — as the calm flowers select 
From earth the beauty that shall match the sky. 

Break forth, break forth, sweet Nightingale and Lark ; 

All heavenliest inspiration fill thy throat ; 

Break forth with joy, but let thy dearest note 
Be consecrate to sorrow ; of the dark 
And of the light sing equally : we mark, 

We mark thy strain — O let its raptures float. 

Sing to the mighty of the Past ; sing to 
The feeble of the strong ; sing over all 
The song of Love, till as the seasons fall 
All things in beauty shall be formed anew. 
And lovely deeds like flowers the earth o'erstrew. 
And Death bow down to Life, a willing thrall. 
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THE SINGER. 

The hall is hushed ; a thrill runs round 

The vast assembled throng ; 
A moment — and the murmurous sound 
From tier to tier is swiftly drowned 
In thunders loud and long. 

'Mid falling flowers a presence white 

Glides like the month of May, 
When on the spring she steals by night 
Wearing upon her robe of light 
A shining blossom spray. 
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I. 

I.— ADAGIO APASSIONATO. 



Now dies in stall and gallery 

The hum of voices, as in mist 
A bridge dies arch by arch. There seems to be 
Upon the air most wanderingly 

A faltering sense of vague unrest. 



Slowly the sounds rise in the air, 

And die like shaken snowflakes spent ; 
Then, softlier still, impassioned with despair, 
A melting voice pleads in a broken prayer. 
Like some imprisoned spirit, pent 



In bonds of earthly lust it fain would rive- 

A yearning strain, a struggling breath. 
Praying for one afar swift to arrive 
And help its fainting impotence, or shrive 
Its nature white for death. 
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II.— ALLEGRO IMPETUOSO CON 
FUOCO. 

With a flash and a cry, — like a bird that outrides 

The breath of the storm, 
While round him red lightnings rend zigzag the sides 
Of the dark-purple heavens, revealing the form 
Of the ice-craggfed heights and the peaks calm in snow, — 

So doth the soul of the Song mount and go ; 
Glorious, defiant, as daring all Hell, 

Fierce as the North-wind yoked to the East, 
Dread as the sea-hammer swung on the rocks 

AVhen the billowy shocks 
Break full on the granite and froth into yeast : 

'With electrical spell 
Amazing the senses that fearfully dwell 

On its journeyings swift, as an eagle it flies 
From mountain to mountain, from ocean to cloud, 

Till lost in the skies 
Where stars through far chasms innumerably crowd. 
Absorbed in the hollow of Distance it dies. 
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III.— CANTABILE. 



What dreams the lark, a speck in the sky ? 

Of the meads and streams below ? 
Or evermore doth he fret to fly 

Where his wings may never go ? 
The dales below are sweet, I trow. 

And shall soothe his fall ere long. 
But to soar aloft where the stars gleam soft 

Is a lure than life more strong. 



And still for ever, ever higher 

The liquid warblings rise, 
Upborne on wings that never tire 

Of loveliest melodies ; 
And still a spiritual fire 

Of holy ecstasies 
Doth thrill through every note, and fuse 

The changing strains to one. 
Until upon a height they muse, 

Melting in Heaven alone. 
I 
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Or must they fall, or will they reach the stars, 
Leaping upon the rose-tipt bars 
Of sunset-clouds that rise 
Ever and ever higher, lost in the dove-hued skies? 

Ah me ! they fall — they break. 
Like jets of splendour from a fountain tossed ; 
And every note its earthward way doth take. 
Till in the lake of Silence all are lost. 
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IV.— SCHERZO. 



Listen — 'tis a fresh May morning, 

Nature singing everywhere, 
Sunlight on the hills and scorning 
Of the dulness Night doth wear : 

A strain so sweet — 
Unto what shall I liken it ? 
I will go to the hills and the fields, for they alone are 
meet. 



Like a group of birds that sing 

In a golden field of corn. 
On the breeze-swept stems that swing 

Tremulously in the morn : 
Grasses shiver ; love-notes quiver ; 
Poppies hide their heads, for ever 

Flitting through the green : 
But the notes afar do wander, 
And a maiden stops to ponder. 

Meditating love between. 
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Now the merry runs are changing, 
Tripping, trilling, turning, ranging 

Ever higher, lower, higher ; 
Like a sun-kissed rillet dancing. 
Every ripple brightly glancing 

In a golden fire : 
Here by rock and briary spinet 

Idlingly the waters roam ; 
High above them pipes the linnet. 

Harebells swing above the foam ; 
Now they slip through tangled rushes, 

Down a watercourse of weed, 
Singing like a nest of thrushes. 

Swirling, whirling, gathering speed : 
Eddying still, they bubble and flow 

Wild with glee through glade and dell- 
Here down a precipice they go, 

Gather anon and gurgle and swell ; 
Till of play at length aweary. 

Peacefully they glide and dream 
Where the dusk of Daylight eerie 

Steals about the winding stream ; 
\\'here about the bend the swallows 

Dip their wings in silver light, 
And the shadows in the hollows 

Lay the gentle couch of Night. 
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v.— ANDANTE SOSTENUTO. 



Now sad and sweet the music steals, 
Like dead regrets awaked again 
In after years when all are vain, 

And Time no more his freshness feels ; 

And as I hear my spirit reels. 

And floats away on wings of pain. 



II. 

I seem to stand within the cell 

Where Memory, girt with twilight gloom, 
Sits veiled in her haunted room. 
And conjures with a mystic spell 
The faces loved on earth so well. 
The voices silent in the tomb. 



III. 

I hear them speak : I see them move : 
They know no sorrow : all are free ; 
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I call their names ; they cannot see 
My streaming eyes, my gaze of love : 
Their looks are lit as from above : 

Their forms are clothed in majesty. 



How is it ? Do the dead forget 
The sorrows they have left behind ? 
Is Death so cruel and so kind 
He leaves no lingering last regret 
Upon the soul whose wings are set 
Its second dwelling-place to find ? 



Ah no ! but in a higher sphere 
Are higher duties, other joys : 
Death only bitterness destroys. 
And leaves the spirit free from fear : 
The Past, the Past is always dear, — 
No after-sweet its memory cloys. 

VI. 

Ah me ! they faint, those visions fair ; 

They die into the central gloom ; 

They pass to worlds beyond the tomb ; 
But as they fade, soft as a prayer 
A song comes floating down the air, 

And fills with light the vacant room : — 
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" Sweet is the buried Past : 
Sweet are the faces here we see no more : 
Dear are the earthly joys too dear to last : 
But ah, 
Dearer and sweeter far the joys that lie before." 
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VI.— ALLEGRO. 



As the lark doth fade and fade 
And reappear, 

And the trill he made afar 
Again comes near, 

So falls the song like a shooting star- 
Cold, cold, and clear. 

And bursts again to a keener strain 
And a merrier. 



Now the breezy song goes by 

Like a scudding ocean wind, 
Racing with the clouds that fly 

Ever panting on behind ; 
Surf is flying — gulls are crying. 

And like fragments of a dream 
For an instant seen, then dying, 

Summer lawny islets gleam. 
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III. 
Rallentando con expressione. 

Hark, the motive shakes and trembles 

As a beck when breezes shiver, 

As a breeze when aspens quiver, 
And the long low light resembles 

Love forsaken, pride forgiven — 

Strains of music twilight-smitten 

From a lute whose strings are seven. 

May not spirit-music meeten 

For ethereal joys above ? 
While the inner spirit trembles 

May not music gently sweeten 

With a swift transforming leaven 

Human sympathies and love ? 
Ah, my soul awhile dissembles. 

Cheating earth with thoughts of Heaven. 
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REVERIE. 



Were it well with musing eye 

Ever in dream to lie ? 
To lie in dream, reclining like a god 

On scented beds of rose and asphodel, 
Where leafy woods abound divinely trod 
By flitting shades of Faun and Nymph 

Singing mysteriously — 
Where all about the lymph 

Broods the anemone, 
And lotus-lilies in their own sweet spell 
Enchanted sleep ? Idly to lie 
Gazing upon the far untroubled sky, 

^\'hile everywhere 
Colour and perfume float upon the air ; 
Half listening to the dreamy calls 
Of happy birds and fairy waterfalls, 
Or fed on music played by hands unseen, 

While all around 
Delicious fruits are spread in cooling green, 
And every neighbouring sound 
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Is modulated hushfully to soothe the ear : 
Never to know a sorrow or a fear, 

Reclined the long, long day 
On violet bed or thymy velvet mound, 
Till all the shadows lengthen on the height, 

And Twilight's scroll of grey 
Upon the distant hill's delirious light 
Is imperceptibly unfurled. 
And slowly one by one in yonder sky 
Steal the white spirits of another world ; 

While all the senses lie 
Fading with fading daylight far on high, 
Absorbed in sunset skies of gold and lazuli ? 



Ah, were it well ? Why vex the soul with dreams 
Whose consummation earth may never grant ; 
Which are but gleams 
Of glory on a sunlight-smitten wave, 
Tossed to an airy soon-forgotten grave ? 
It may not be, let that suffice ; 
It cannot be, though the soul miss 

All other good in chasing after 
The light that was and is no more. 

The vanished joy, the broken laughter : 
For as we gaze upon the Past, 
And wring our hands and beat our breasts and 
pray. 
Even with our tears the Present wingeth fast : 
We lose To-day 
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In weeping over Yesterday ; 

And Death draws nigh, 
And Hope grows pale, 

And sorrow like a gloomy veil 
Upon the Future ever seems to lie. 
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II. 
THE RECALL. 

How softly steals adown 
The dark-blue slope of Heaven the Summer cloud, 

Frail as the silvery gown 
Which trembles on the dandelion proud — 

So delicately made ! 
Yet o'er the sunlit fields it casts a fleeting shade. 

So on the air is borne 
A melody most beautiful and light, 

Sweet as the breath of Morn 
Tender with waking dreams and soft delight ; 

Yet listening to the strain, 
There passes o'er the spirit something as of pain. 

As dew and sunlight meet 
Upon one rosebud waking out of sleep. 

And what is sad is sweet. 
And what is sweet grows sad through meanings 
deep; 

So grief and ecstasy 
Blend in the melting strain opening mysteriously. 
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It seems to swell and die, 
And float away far in the realms of Peace ; 

'Tis now a yearning sigh, 
And now a hope fulfilled — and now doth cease ; 

It wakens once again, 
And every breath is hushed, and in each heart is 
pain. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 

O Home, sweet Home, the music swells 
In Heaven, on earth, o'er sea and shore. 
Sweet Home, sweet Home for evermore, 

The burthen of a thousand bells. 

What memories twine about the cot 
Where Genius spent his earliest youth. 
Where first were mused the thoughts of Truth 

That glorified his humble lot ! 

The mother's gentle words at night — 
The father's tempered calm rebuke — 
The boyish frolics by the brook — 

The lingering sunset's charmed light — 

All weave a spell no years may break. 
No glory dim, no height disdain : 
He comes, far famed, to gaze again 

Upon his own — for his own's sake. 

The mill-wheel there is old and dumb, 
And this has changed, and that has gone ; 
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The village church is overgrown 
With weeds and ivy like a tomb : 

The bells are ringing as he goes : 

Is this the house where he was born ? 
He plucks a flower — he knows no scorn- 

His eyes are full : his heart o'erflows. 

Ring, happy bells, ring louder still, 
And bring the happy memories back ; 
The air blows free, the meadow track 

Resounds with joy to yonder hill. 

Lo, thin and withered is the moon. 

Far, far descried through drifts of cloud 
That flit across the Night's blue shroud 

Like sea-gulls o'er a deep lagoon : 

The ship is tossed upon the wave ; 

The leaguers surge about its helm ; 

The yearning gulfs would fain o'erwhelm 
And suck it to an ocean grave ; 

But O, one stands upon the deck, 
And one doth wait upon the shore : 
He feels her gentle kiss once more, — 

She feels his arms about her neck. 

Wherever man may rest or roam, 
One music haunts his soul in peace. 
One whisper gives his spirit ease — 

The thought of Love, the name of Home. 
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Even as I sing the loved ones meet ; 

The happy train home-freighted flies ; 

The door is opened in surprise ; 
A thousand voices laugh and greet. 

This night shall many a weary heart 

Bless God in sleep and smile in dreams ; 
The cheerful hearth shall cast its gleams 

On faces nevermore to part. 

And Home, sweet Home, it still shall be. 
In Heaven, on Earth, o'er sea and shore ; 
Sweet Home, sweet Home for evermore, 

While Love shall last or Time shall be. 
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PEACE OR WAR. 

January 1888. 

Is it peace or war, my brothers — meet ye to fight or 
forgive ? 
Is ancient hate a cause for a never-dying strife ? 
The strain may be borne no more ; for how can a 
nation hve 
Whose sons and servants for ever are learning the 
trade of the knife ? 

Alas for our Christ and our creeds ! a swarm of stings 
and tongues 
Slandering, bickering, hating, grows Europe from 
West to East; 
And Panic, the vulture, hovers, shrieking with lying 
lungs 
O'er every mart in the world, wild, ravenous-eyed 
for the feast. 

Is it peace or war ? O, peace : ay, peace with the 
serpent voice ! 
For why do ye arm and arm, and rob the homes of 
the land ? 
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The choosing of peace and war will soon be beyond 
your choice : 
A spark shall kindle the powders gathered on every 
strand. 

If it must, let it come at once : let army to army haste ; 
No pigmy struggle shall be the conflict that is to 
come; 
O'er a continent streaming in blood and a million 
homes laid waste 
The crash of the cannon shall roar like the day of 
final doom. 

No longer is war, as of old, the test of a noble skill. 
With chivalrous foes contending — Force alone shall 
prevail ! 
The burst of a shell shall tatter an army to shreds at will, 
And heroes shall fall like rain, and the stoutest heart 
shall quail. 

Ah, horrid and ghastly the thought ! but ghastlier far 
shall be 
That flower of the bloody root, whose fangs are hate 
and spoil ! 
To fight for Honour and Truth in the cause of Liberty 
Is never the same as a brutal war for a strip of soil. 

God's curse, and the curse of men, on the greed of 
Prince or race 
Who, but for a rood of earth, would dig a million 
graves ! 
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God's curse, and the curse of Time, on Jealousy's nar- 
row face. 
That sees through an ancient wrong a modern world 
of knaves ! 

AVill it come ? Ah, ye who ask, are armies but nations' 
toys ? 
Each musket and soldier added quickens the dreaded 
day. 
The fateful fight must come, if yearly extends the noise 
In arsenal, dock, and store, whatever glib Hope may 
say. 

Who knoweth the day, or the doom ? the cause, or the 
final result ? 
The chances of war are many ; the lesser may van- 
quish the great : 
Revenge, like a poisonous weed, may strike its roots 
occult 
In the very blood of peoples, planting a deathless 
hate. 

Ah, merciful Father, look down ; regard Thy children 
here ; 
Not brothers are we, but fiends, though we name 
Thy name as one : 
Scatter Thine arrows of terror, till all men look, and 
fear 
Not the wrath of man, but Thine, Whose anger is 
righteous alone. 
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MY LOVE. 



My love is like a wild rose 

Bending in the air, 
Every grace and feature 

Far beyond compare ; 
In her cheeks the splendour 

Of the new-robed Morn, 
All her glossy ringlets 

Darker than the thorn. 

Autumn, Spring, and Summer 

Emulate her ways, 
Seek to clothe their children 

In her peerless grace ; 
And for her the Winter 

With relenting hand 
Spreads a thousand jewels 

On the barren land. 

Not a thing would harm her. 
Nor a creature wound ; 

Every day she passes 

Are the woodlands tuned ; 



I so My Love. 

E'en the fawn and squirrel, 
Coyest of the coy, 

Seek her in the meadow, 
Track her steps with joy. 

I am but a shepherd 

"Who have won her love. 
In her shadow daily 

All my fancies rove : 
More than song or laughter 

Are her smiles to me ; 
More than air or sunshine. 

Life or liberty. 
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SONNETS. 



THE CRY OF THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 

We are no longer flesh and blood, but prey ; 
Our human rights denied us- — pounced upon 
And driven like tainted beasts with stock and stone 

To feed or perish on the world's highway ! 

Pitying our hapless lot, Time has grown grey 
And pitiless at last ; the Heavens disown 
Us, mindless of our Past ; vile are we grown, 

The offscouring of earth, a sore dismay. 

We have turned from God to man, from man to God 

In vain ; there is no answer or redress ; 

A mark is on us even from our birth ; 
In vain we flee the old Egyptian rod ; 

Homeless, accursed, we wander o'er the earth, 

Lost in the old devouring wilderness. 
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TO A LITTLE CHILD. 



Thou faultless dew-drop of the laughing Morn — 

Frail thought of God, not striving to be great, 

But wearing in thy innocence a weight 
Of glory, none, save saint, hath ever worn — 
Thou smilest when night is nigh, when day is born ! 

Happiness is thy right and regal state ; 

Thou knowest nothing of an unkind Fate, 
Nought of life's woe, its doubts and hopes forlorn. 

In dreams elysian half thy day is passed — 

Dreams lighter than the wandering mists of noon 
Which haunt wood-flowers, unseen of mortal eyes ; 
Thy unshaped thoughts are like the cloud that flies 
A moment o'er the far-off skies of June, 
And in a moment dies into the vast. 



II. 

I marvel not, when gazing on thy face. 
Of olden time 'neath Syria's azure dome. 
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Leaving the multitudes and the sea-foam 
Awhile, Christ called the children to Him. Rays 
Of Heaven broke on Him from their sunlit wrays ; 
Laden with images of His lost home 
He found each face : and as my fancies roam, 
I too see Heaven in thine untroubled gaze. 

When thou dost sleep, above thy lids are furled 
Soft lights of angels' wings ; and like faint bars 
Of dying cloud, which veil pale moon-rise, lie 
Thy skyey tresses round thee heedlessly ; 
And oft thy fingers make unconscious stars. 
So tinily outstretched to take God's world. 



III. 

Ah me ! I dread to think that thou mayest grow 

To any shape or act unbeautiful ; 

Nature herself should be thy patient school j 
Truth and simplicity thou shouldest know. 
And love and gentleness. But Life's false show 

Deceives too many ! Thou mayest prove the fool 

Of vanity, choosing the narrow rule 
Of selfishness to appease a cheated life. 

Ah, when I think of all the hell that is. 

Of those foul forms that godless cities hide. 

Inhuman shapes of evil, — once the bliss 

Of mothers' eyes, the dear paternal pride — 
I cry to God : I would that thou hadst died. 

And I were desolate of thy chaste kiss. 
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THE SILENT HOUR. 

There is a time when the soul fain would shun 

All save the loneliness of solitude ; 

Nature is soothing, books are wise and good, 
But the soul needs not these ; for then her sun 
Hath dipped below the hills, her day hath run 

Its shining course, and Twilight's hush doth brood 

O'er the horizon. In that lonely mood 
Spirit with spirit may alone commune. 

Then if some dearest friend unwittingly 
Invade the stillness of that sacred hour. 
The heart shuts like the petals of a flower, 

Chilled is the ambient air of sympathy ; 

Silence is strained, speech falleth barrenly ; 

Friendship awhile hath lost her ancient power. 
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SEA-HORSES. 

The wild stampede of every breaking wave 
Is heard above the everlasting roar ; 
Lo, on they rush and charge upon the shore, 

Each mighty sea-horse rearing from its grave 

Of sunken fury — each white mane flowing brave 
Upon a tense neck straining evermore 
To break its rein, and taste the plunging war 

Where the eternal thunders ever rave. 

But still the rocks, cold, scornful of their foe. 
Repulse each savage horde, and turn again 
The weltering masses howling in their pain 
To meet their fellows, eager for like woe. 
Who tread them down in double overthrow, 
Then gather up to charge and die amain. 
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NATURE. 

Nature is like a sister to my eyes, 

A maiden playful, petulant, and shy ; 

Deep in her face sweet meanings I espy, 
Which now she fain would hide, as the far skies 
Hide their blue souls by some thin cloud that flies 

Making concealment lovelier. I sigh 

When gazing on her charms, so quietly 
Expressed, and learn her soul by its fair guise. 

Sometimes with folded hands upon her breast, 
Alone, apart, like some sweet nun, I hear 
Her pray. Sometimes she sings to me, and fear 

And Joy alternate rob my mind of rest. 
Her dullest ways are full of winsomeness ; 
Her saddest moods are rich with hopes that bless. 
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MINISTERING SPIRITS. 

Their home is not in Heaven alone ; on earth 
In soHtary sweetness they are found, — 
Creatures by whom our mortal lot is crowned 

With unexpected glory, whose rare worth 

Divinely compensates the growing dearth 

Of noble natures. Not on world-famed ground 
Their feet tread ; Pity long their haunts hath bound. 

And turned to willing suffering all their mirth. 

By beds of anguish is their dwelling-place, 

In humble homes far from the world's applause, 
Where Summer enters not, nor breath of Spring ; 
Moving by sweet and self-appointed laws. 

Sunlight and air they bring with Nature's grace 
To wearied eyes and souls long-suffering. 
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TO WORDSWORTH. 

Once I did hold thee hghtly, and thy verse 

Seemed dull and plain ; but then I had not known 
Distress or loss, nor had my heart been sown 

With doubt of all things, nor had felt the curse 

Of self-contempt. But now in thy plain purse 

I find much gold — robbed hopes returned ; faith, 

thrown 
Too soon away, given back ; calm am I grown 

Again, and fortified against reverse. 

Tearing aside the wrappings of our Age, 
Life in its prime and naked majesty 
Thy hand has shown ; with keen simplicity 

The worth of every virtue thou didst gauge, 

And in Life's homely record left no page 

Unturned to find the truths that make men free. 
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MY HEART. 

My heart is like a woodland in the spring ; 

Love the enchantress touches earth and tree, 

And flower and bloom in new-born ecstasy 
Dance into being ; from every covert wing 
Care-flouting birds ; an idle murmuring 

Ripples the leaves, and cloudlike figures flee 

Down sunlit avenues, while drowsily 
The bubbling streamlet to itself doth sing. 

Where pensive thoughts like snowdrops late did brood 
Bright daffodils of hope and joyance dance ; 

On mossy bed in sweet forgetful mood 

Lies Memory reclined, her softened glance 

Unconscious mirror of the moving wood — ■ 
A mild-eyed goddess lost in May-day trance. 
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THE NEW CREED. 

Man and man's spirit are but smoke and dust ; 

His strong identity Death laughs to scorn ; 

Out of the womb of shuddering Darkness born, 
Into the grave of midnight he is thrust, 
His high hopes broken, shattered his high trust ; 

Repulsed by Heaven, of every glory shorn. 

There where he hes, discomforted, forlorn, 
God and Fate mock him grovelling in the dust. 

His days are sepulchres and flaming fire 

His nights ; before him ever hangs blood-red 
The sword of self-destruction ; with the dead 

He fain would rest, yet dreads his own desire ; 

Unto the stars his soul would fain aspire. 

But worms shall prey upon his heart instead. 
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O FOR A TOUCH OF THE MOST 
ANCIENT FIRE. 

O FOR a touch of the most ancient fire 

That made of hate and love a noble thing ; 

No swallow-summer-motion on the wing, 
But a commanding passion and desire ; 
Whose rage no sea might quell, no distance tire ; 

For ever lusty as the early Spring ; 

Grand in remonstrance, firm in suffering ; 
A sunward eagle soaring ever higher. 

Ah, passion then was Godlike ; now 'tis blown 
A reed, a straw, a changeling all its days ; 
Then from its heat the universe took blaze, 

But now it cannot warm itself alone ; 

Then hearts were hearts, and the wide earth was strown 
AVith mighty deeds and starlike, full of grace. 
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MAY. 

The silver heel of April flies 

Across the frowning hill ; 
The chidden skies ope bluer eyes, 

The vales with music fill : 
Adown the slowly greening lane 

There comes a singing maiden ; 
With hawthorn white her robe is dight, 

Her hands with flowers are laden. 

A basket on her arm she swings, — 

Of lithest twigs 'tis wove, 
Cushioned with moss, and lined across 

^Vith grasses soft as love : 
There in repose in shining rows 

Spring's prisoned songs are sleeping ; 
For June they wait — though June comes late, 

May hath them still in keeping. 

Now shoots the swallow o'er the stream, 

And trills the lark on high ; 
The plover cries, the merle replies. 

The wild bee murmurs by : 
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In gold knee-deep the young lambs skip, 
The woods resound with laughter ; 

Man doffs his cares, smiles unawares, 
Nor thinks of aught hereafter. 
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PICTURES. 



A DISTANT village sleeping in a rainbow, 

Crowned with ripe fruit and glossy with rich leaves. 

White rains that fall upon a moonlit mere, 
Pricking with silver daggers beads of light. 
That float and break and die in mystic song. 

A wreath of bindweed twining round a reed 
Swung tremulously o'er a fairy stream. 

The iierce mad cries of hungry winter waves 
That show their white teeth in the face of Heaven. 

A peasant's cottage thatched with golden moss, 
Reclining in a hollow by dark woods. 

An April shower that runs with lightning feet 
On silver tiptoe through the glimmering iields. 

Reeds by the river tossed by Autumn storm, 
Like armies charging, swaying, and repulsed. 

A meadow lush with grass and buttercups, 
Where drowse the easeful kine on beds of gold. 
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DESOLATION. 

" Here I and Sorrow sit," hand clasped in hand ; 

I gaze upon her, but she will not speak ; 
Her eyes are dark : how can I understand 

A silence so unkind to one so meek ? 

A loss more bitter day by day is mine ; 

A grief that ages not ; a numb despair 
For ever deepening downward, though no sign 

Be graven on the face upturned in prayer. 

The world's long winter slowly thaws to spring ; 

Men's hopes revive ; the mists rise off the soul ; 
But in my heart no birds of promise sing ; 

An everlasting winter is my dole. 

The depths of human anguish who can find ? 

No plummet hath Compassion which may sound 
Those seas of bitterness wherein the mind 

And very forces of the soul are drowned. 

Ah Sorrow, silent sister, well it is 

Thy lips are sealed, thy comfortings are dumb ! 
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■\Vords are but truant arrows, which do miss 
The target Solace, shooting in the gloom. 

But thou, chill mourner, seeming cold yet kind. 

Thy heart beats one with mine, though thou art still ; 

The eyes I thought were heartless, are but blind 
With weeping in the dark o'er human ill. 

Sit by me, Sorrow, till my tale is told ; 

Short is the time ; grasp closer then my hand : 
Warm grows thy touch, so distant once and cold ; 

All else is dark, but thee I understand. 
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TO A WILD ROSE. 

It is a wild rose that I hold, 
Tossed late on heights aerial ; 
Yet might it grow where cloudlets blow it were not 
more ethereal. 

Not all of Heaven, nor all of earth, 
Art thou, sweet child of Nature : 
Frail as our days, thy inner rays betray thy heavenly 
feature. 

Rubies in pearls thou dost entwine ; 
Thy scented heart and golden 
Deckest our lanes with such rich pains the poets are 
beholden. 

The cold and ruthless elements 
Thou makest to adore thee ; 
With hushfed sound the breezes round thy temples faint 
before thee. 
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Sweet rose, so late upon the hedge 
In all thy maiden splendour, 
■\Vhat sceptred gem or diadem such homage thee could 
render, 

As doth, with early stealth, the pearl 
Which in the dewy dawning 
Falls lightly down from Heaven's own crown, and hails 
thee Queen of Morning ? 

The bee that rifles every flower, 
And fills his bag at leisure. 
Has truer sense of reverence around thy golden trea- 
sure. 

The lark that climbs from cloud to cloud 
The fire-tipt stairs of Heaven, 
Sings all his lays in thy pure praise, lost high in yonder 
leven. 

O where shall I, to soothe my soul, 
Or feel thy sweetness dearer. 
Find likeness wrought in scene or thought to tell thy 
praises clearer ? 

Thou art a sorrow in a joy, 
A hope half lost in sadness. 
An angel's face whereon the trace of tears is merged in 
gladness. 
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Now, lovely as a maiden's gaze, 
When on her bridal morning 
Deep in her eyes a trouble lies — some wistful memory 
warning : 

And half she longs in vague regret, 
New love and old contending. 
To be the child who roamed the wild through heath 
and harebell wending. 

Now, like a prisoned poet's soul 
That pines in sad seclusion, 
And knows awhile no human smile, but feels all life 
confusion, — 



Until some sunshine of the eyes 
That beam in man or Nature 
Draws forth the thought divinely wrought, and perfect 
in each feature. 

For unto me, I know not why, 
Despite thy smile of gladness. 
Deep in thy face there lies the trace of more than tran- 
sient sadness : 

Even as our highest pleasures lack 
The orb of full completeness ; 
Some memory dear, some hope or fear, doth rob them 
of their sweetness. 
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Or boldest thou but sympathy 
With earth, its sin and failing ? 
Or doth my mind o'er all things find the shade of its 
own ailing ? 

O sweet and sad, O fair and frail — 
A vista and a vision — 
Prophetic rays flash from thy face of surer joys 
elysian. 

Thou art not one with us who live 
To love and hate and languish ; 
Beneath thy smiles lurk no hid wiles to prick the heart 
to anguish. 

Irradiant on the wayside hedge, 
Thou yieldest all such solace, 
The common clod who knows it not is walking in a 
palace : 

And daily in God's tabernacle 
Thou preachest in such fashion. 
The surging strife of human life forgets awhile its 
passion : 

Ah, thus thou sayest, " Life is brief, 
Yet full of quiet beauty. 
If unto each within our reach we do our sweetest 
duty." 
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O lovely grace, O nameless charm, 
O beauty so appealing, 
'Neath thy deep spell the mystic swell of thought is 
lost in feeling. 

But were I some blithe bonnie bird, 
About thee ever winging. 
My joys I'd fling to Heaven, and sing my whole soul 
out in singing. 
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I THINK OF THEE. 

When across the ripened wheat 
Golden waves of light are stealing, 

And from every wood-retreat 
Evensongs of birds are pealing ; 
Love, I think of thee. 

When the shadows by the brink 
Darken in the dusky river. 

Where the stars arise and sink, 
Dying into golden quiver ; 

Love, I think of thee. 

When the Moon in chaste delight, 
Girdled with a fleecy mist, 

^Valks among the clouds of night 
In a robe of amethyst ; 

Love, I think of thee. 

Every chastened scene and calm, 
Every sound subdued and lowly, 

Calls to me, as with a charm. 

One sweet face, content and holy — 
Love, it is thine own. 
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QUETELET'S "AVERAGE MAN" 
REVISED. 

Blent in his features are the lines 

Of ugliness and grace ; 
In disposition he combines 

The tempers of the race : 
Though never wholly wrong or right, 

His vision none may question ; 
He has an average appetite, 

An average indigestion. 

He is, although his mind rebels. 

And fain the truth would shelf, 
A bit of everybody else, 

And nothing of himself : 
So finely patchworked is his soul, 

He feels in each sensation 
Desire, repulse, delight, and dole, 

Doubt, fear, and aspiration. 

His home is both in court and cot, 
His bed of board and down ; 

His instincts half are Hottentot 
And half reflect the town : 
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Upon his right to every throne 
His mind will still be brooding ; 

But though the world is all his own, 
He's evermore intruding. 

AVhen boundless health his veins doth fill 

He is a little sick ; 
His most forgetful mood is still 

A trifle politic : 
Nor rough nor smooth, nor brusque nor bland, 

Nor slight nor consequential — 
His manners are a trifle grand, 

A trifle deferential. 

A little wickedness doth tinge 

His most religious dress ; 
A little self doth still impinge 

On his unselfishness ; 
A slight propensity to crime 

He feels, alas ! and grieves it ; 
His best expression will not rhyme 

With what his soul conceives it. 

The pro and con of every view 

He sees with equal eyes ; 
So affirmation mingles too 

"With all that he denies. 
In his convictions one can see 

A careful indecision : 
Exactitude could scarcely be 

With such a breadth of vision. 
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On every wave of doctrine tossed 

He steers his doubtful boat, 
And though irrevocably lost, 

Still manages to float. 
Part Islamite — part Quaker meek — 

Part Jew — part Unitarian — 
He cannot quite reject the Greek, 

Nor yet accept the Arian. 

Self-persecuted day and night. 

His motley entity 
He fain would change with any wight 

Of sound identity. 
Alas ! though moving near and far. 

He cannot well be happy ; 
His pleasures too divided are, 

His nature is too scrappy ! 
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THE WOOING OF MUSIC. 

I LOVED her, but I knew not how to win her ; 
For she was great and fair, and all her ways 
"Were sweet as any April lily drooping ; 
And I was poor and rude, and all my words 
Lacked grace : and so, to my own heart alone 
I told my love, and vexed myself with tears. 

At length I fashioned a poor wooden flute, 

And sought the fields. At first the sounds were coarse. 

And timid things were frighted where I came ; 

But gazing on the changing flowers and skies, 

And drinking in the loveliness of Nature, 

Erelong my breath grew sweet, and with the notes 

A soul spake, and I knew a fire divine. 

Two years I wandered on the hills alone. 

Watching the rising and the setting suns ; 

Then with the Spring returning, sad at heart, 

I waited for the princess in the woods. 

I saw her stooping 'mid the tangled briers ; 
Her hands were full of fresh anemones, 
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And o'er her maiden form the woodland songs 

Hung hke an unseen crown to deck her head. 

And when she spied me, and I thought to flee, 

Lo ! her arched eyes fell, and as one confused. 

Trembling she stood. Then knew I that no more 

I seemed the churl, foolish in mien and speech. 

Who gazed upon her beauty three years gone, 

But like a God in every lineament : 

For drinking of the elemental springs 

Of Life and Love, treading the haunts of Nature, 

My sole companions sinless sights and sounds, 

A fount of Music sprang within my soul. 

Whose cleansing stream had changed the life within 

Until the outer frame was all transformed, 

And I from common clod had grown divine. 

Then royally I took her by the hand. 

And from my height I wooed her whom I loved ; 

And she as to a prince did yield her heart. 
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SPRING LYRIC. 

I NEVER knew what earth must feel 

When Spring hghts on her from above — 

A sudden April miracle — 

Until I felt the touch of love. 

Then wild ambitions, hopes, and dreams 
Spread out like clouds upon the sky ; 

So near at times, so near, it seems 
The hand can touch them as they fly. 

Then o'er the horizon of my soul 
So clear, so pure a distance grew, 

Eternity seemed stretched whole 
Before Imagination's view. 

O then for one brief mortal hour 

Immortal loveliness and light 
Clothed me with Heaven's transcendent dower. 

And all my nature walked in white. 
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TO A PRIMROSE. 

How long, entranced in a noonday dream, 

Thy charms have riveted me here, sweet flower, 
Hardly I know. The golden sunlight's beam 

Plays round thy face, and bathes thee in a shower 
Of light transcendent ; and thy head is bowed 

To list the brooklet trickling at thy feet ; 
Thou gazest like a star seen through a cloud. 

Diffusing odours from thy presence sweet. 

What art thou ? Like a thought thou droopest there- 

A vision of the mind, exempt from death — 
A Joy, clad in its own soft raiment fair— 

A Radiance, fain to vanish with each breath : 
And yet thou lingerest still, nor dost depart ; 

Thy beauty so divine is all for earth ; 
And thou hast chosen for abode the heart 

Of solitude, the dank and leafless dearth. 

If I should pluck thee, thou wouldst die to-day ; 
If I should leave thee, one who loves thee less, — 
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Some idle lover for his mistress gay — 
Some maiden to adorn her loveliness, — 

Might cull thee and forget thee in an hour ; 
But if all leave thee, Death is still thy doom : 

Decay, unbidden, shall invade thy bower, 
And bury thee in some uncherished tomb. 

But I do love thee for thyself alone, 

For thy most gentle form and radiant charm, 
And am content to leave thee all thine own, 

Breathing a prayer to shelter thee from harm : 
To gaze on thee is all the boon I ask ; 

To feel thy dearness, and to learn awhile 
That love and beauty are thy only task, 

And innocence the meaning of thy smile. 

Man mars his life and curses all things fair ; 

His joys erelong he turns to vilest use ; 
The thought of Childhood haunts him like despair : 

It comes not back ; he weeps his sad abuse. 
But thou, untouched by hate or sin or shame, 

Smilest in death — in life art ever free ; 
No poisoned slander sullies thy fair fame, 

AVhose soul is light, whose raiment purity. 

Gazing on thee, a little while again 

Thoughts of content man gains, a breath of ease ; 
Thou wakest in him sweet and nameless pain. 

And silent music fills his soul with peace. 
An unforgiving, unforgetting world 

Lies all around, wherever he may move ; 
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But in thy bosom gentleness is furled : 
Thou smilest pity, unreproaching love. 

Fret not, sweet flower, that thou art born to die — 

Thou hast not lived in vain, though but a day ; 
The mystic message from tlie shining sky 

Thou hast delivered in eternal way : 
This immortality hast thou when fled — 

To live in other lives, their hopes and fears, 
In holier thoughts, in sorrows for the dead, 

In dreams and fancies, in regrets and tears. 
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OLD AGE. 



I WHO was young am old, as all shall be 

Who live. Age hath crept on me unawares. 
It seemed it could not be — that no black cares 

Could sap these limbs, and rob of energy 

This uncontrollable heart : but the once free 

Now lies in fetters, cramped, outworn ; nor dares 
Aught save a little round of toils and prayers — 

The narrowed circle of necessity. 

My strength is gone ; even as the head inclines 

A little to the right or left in sleep, 
I lean towards some support ; my will resigns 

Its upright posture, and my hand must keep 
Firm of another's hold . these are Death's signs : 

I know, I know the truth — nor will I weep. 



II. 

Age, which did seem so undesirable — 
Old age, surcease of toil, inactive years — 
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The casting up of life's unchecked arrears — 
The putting on of thoughts and motions dull — 
Now with both hands I welcome. Time is full 
Of opportunity ; for smiles and tears 
Is childhood ; youth for glory ; age appears 
A reverent learner in Heaven's infant school. 

Here all day long in Contemplation's bower 
In one sweet reverie I sit and muse, 
Revising life to find the separate use 
Of every toil and unapparent hour, 
Smelling again the long-pressed withered flower 
Of loves laid by, and hopes Time did refuse. 
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LA SONGEUSE. 

Through the rich gloom in twilight reverie 

Her eyes yearn forth. Dark hair of dusky gold 
Falls, like declining sunset, fold on fold 

Round the bare throat and arms. Outstretched doth lie 

The shadowed neck — the head poised dreamily 
On parted hands ; while o'er the face's mould 
A still calm light, like Dawn's first splendour cold. 

Chastens the joy of inward ecstasy. 
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O WELL FOR HIM. 

O WELL for him, who, growing old, retains 
The fresh and virgin heart of childhood's years ; 
Who, gaining wisdom, gains not bitterness ; 
Who, losing not his trust in God or man. 
Sublimely patient, looks with eyes afar. 
Beholding no event the sport of chance. 
But all things means to some divinest end. 
Good in all ill, and love the end of all. 

He shall descend the golden stairs of life. 
And enter the unknown beyond the grave. 
As sinks the sun on yonder sloping skies, 
Peace at his heart and glory on his brow. 
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WEEP. 

O WEEP, weep, weep : let tears divine flow free : 
He was a poet, lovely as the Spring, 
^\'ho lowered greatness to a lesser thing : 

Treasure his song — forget his memory. 

This is a sadness words may never tell ; 

^A'ho falls from greatness hath no lowly fall : 
A shame in all men's hearts — a tale in all 

Men's mouths — a mind in Heaven ; a soul in Hell. 
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DAY AND NIGHTFALL. 



Adown the glimmering lane the thirsty Sun 
Drinks up the silver ruts, and casts a haze 
Of bluish mist upon the fading ways. 

The Lark rejoins his mate, his matin done ; 

The Spider, that at night her Lady Moon 
May smile upon her art with opal rays, 
Weaves fast a magic circle, and ablaze 

The crystal wings of insects flash and swoon : 

The Bee bethinks himself to fill his bag, 
And makes selection of each yielding flower, 

Nor till the tired Day begins to flag 

Ceases his honeyed labours. Hour by hour 

The slanting Sun droops on the deepening sky, 

Ravished of Earth, and lover-loath to die. 



Now all the birds of song on hedge and bough 
Their wind-vexed feathers preen, ere once the air 
Again they mount to sing the bounteous care 

Of their rich Father. All the willows sough 
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Praise inarticulate, and on the brow 

Of yonder hill the Sun expires in prayer. 

The day hath passed, and onward night doth wear ; 
Within the herd's white cot the children bow. 
Their little hands enclasped invoking Heaven. 

Sleep brushes with soft wings the world's worn eyes ; 
And now the Soul, borne on some upward leven, 

Enfranchised sings, lost in a wealth of skies ; 
Renewal steals like Spring o'er heart and brain — 
Life slips the bonds of Death and blooms again. 
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TO A DANDELION. 

Thou much neglected flower, to whom no lay 
Was ever dedicate by mighty seer, 
How many hours with wonder, joy, and fear, 

Hast thou refreshed my heart ! The Lady May, 
Who hath in all her sisters of the year 
For gaiety and gladness no compeer. 

Loves thee so much, she chooseth thine array 

Shall match her own, and changeth in a day 
Thy golden mantle to a silver gown. 

Which zephyrs take, and with their lightest breath 
Unroll upon the winds, whence flutter down 

A thousand wingfed seeds of life and death — 
A thousand fancies delicate and fair, 
Rocked in the cradle of the Summer air. 
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THE FALLEN CITY. 

Enclosed by barren hills of horrent shade, 

Deep in a vale the fallen city lies ; 

A site of natural beauty, fairer made 

By man, but marred by his iniquities. 

Once woods of pine ran up to meet the skies ; 

Streams haunted grove and glade ; while o'er the 

plain. 
Linked by convolvulus and bryonies. 
Ambrosial fruitage grew, whose golden rain 
Swung tremulous in air like censers in a fane. 

All fruits grew in that garden, all choice flowers 
In wild profusion, sweet to eye and taste : 
Each year the soil renewed its stolen powers 
From its own self; and where the plain ran waste. 
Luxuriant creepers the dark riot graced. 
And in the midst a marble city lay, 
Lit with fair dome and spire, and interlaced 
With lawns and fairy fountains tossing spray. 
Whose music, softer than in dreams, was heard all day. 
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Beneath embowering trees, or down the streams 
Where ferns like pahns and flowers Hke Naiads grew, 
Lithe figures moved. Birds flashed their lightning 

gleams 
From sunset wings ; and like an Eden new, 
With avenues of song, and changing view 
Of sward and lake and wood, the landscape waved, 
Refreshing every sense. A dome of blue 
Hung high o'erhead serene, or star-engraved ; 
And with soft rainbow lights the distant hills were paved. 

Now Desolation reigns o'er all the scene ; 
A silent horror clings about the place : 
The trees are blighted stumps ; no touch of green 
Relieves the eye through all the plain ; no grace 
Of flower or fruit ; the fierce hyena preys 
Beside the brackish streams, and vultures light — 
But find no food ; and in the moon's weird rays 
Ill-omened phantoms flitter through the night, 
While lurid clouds by day obscure the Heaven from 
sight. 

Corruption festers not upon the land ; 
Rain never falls, and heat and frost in vain 
Essay destruction. All things, deathlike, stand 
As they have stood for ages — hill and plain 
Mocking their mutual desolation : grain 
Nor flower nor any herb grows on the waste ; 
And in the midst, where once in gorgeous train 
Fair temples rose with gardens interlaced, 
Blotted by vaporous night the city lies effaced. 
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Involved in mist the city lies all day, 

A gloom so dense no sun may penetrate ; 

But when the stars appear, the moon's thin ray 

Breaks through the film, which like a phantom 

straight 
Dissolves : in ghostly light the pristine state 
Of splendour bursts again — dome, tapering spire, 
Aerial gallery and marble gate, 
Floating in shadowy form and wan attire, 
Tipt with the moon's cold beams and flashing hoary 

fire; 

While in the gardens still the fountains play. 
Their silver music chiming through the night ; 
And living sculptures in the public way 
Gaze on the passer. But the wondrous sight 
Is steeped in horror ; in the glimmering light 
Unnumbered corpses strew the sacred place — 
Here lying prone, here reared in ghastly plight 
'Gainst any chance support ; while on each face 
Passion and frozen hate destroy all natural grace. 

Still as they fell, they lie ; no bird of prey. 
Warned by some instinct, ever ventures there ; 
Nor vermin eats the dead, nor lichen grey 
Moulds on the buildings. Ever cold and fair 
The monumental horror stands. Despair, 
Like conscience, speaks half audibly of doom. 
And Mockery broods for ever in the air ; 
And when the moon goes down, the hoary rheum 
Of mist ascends again, and builds the city's tomb. 
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Transfixed in perfect ruin evermore 
The city stands — to show that man is not 
More wise than God : that Knowledge is a shore 
Beset with treacherous quicksands, human thought 
But folly, human wisdom less than nought, 
Which seeks to alter what God hath decreed ; 
Tj3 flee from duty, toil, or suffering — aught 
Sprung forth of Inequality, dwarfed seed 
Of Life's tri-petalled flower environed by weed. 

. For here in ancient days the wise and great 
Sought refuge from the storm which evermore 
Beats in upon the world. In snowy state, 
Like some fair swan it gleamed beside a shore 
Of fadeless Summer ; ne'er had been before 
A work so beautiful and all-complete. 
Each house rose like a palace ; like a floor 
Of pearl was laid each square and winding street, 

And baths were fed from springs in every lone 
retreat. 

With statues gleaming from each niche of shade, 
O'ercanopied by Heaven's own roof of blue. 
Majestic theatres on all sides displayed 
Their rich white marbles — lovely as a view 
Of clouds by sunset, when in arcs they strew 
The low horizon. Vines on the sunny walls 
Climbed in rich tracery, hanging tempting new 
And luscious fruits ; and fairy waterfalls 
In grove and grotto deep blent with the dove's sweet 
calls. 

N 
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Here woods of rhododendron robed the plain ; 
Through musical arcades of linden wound 
The public walks ; the lotus linked its chain 
Of lilies down the stream : the wavering ground, 
Sun-flecked with flowers and trees all golden-bound 
With wondrous creepers, rippled like a sea 
Of softly floating dreams — where every sound, 
Image, and fragrance blent so cunningly, 
Joy died away in joy of fresh expectancy. 

Light as the poplar's laughter in the noon, 
Tickled by some quaint humour of the breeze, 
Feluccas skimmed the lakes, and tossed the June 
Of mirrored skies to crisp low melodies ; 
In haunts of quiet beauty, galleries 
Stored with the wisdom of the Past arose — 
Treasures of war, of arts, and sciences ; 
And whiter than the Summer cloud that blows 
O'er Heaven, from isles enchanted snowy temples 
rose. 

It was a work of Nature and of Art, 
A cunning work devised by master-minds 
In ages long forgotten. Every part 
Smiled in the golden light of Heaven ; strange kinds 
Of fish swam in the lakes, and graceful hinds, 
Deep amid flower and fern, haunted each glade. 
Here watch-towers traced the courses of the winds 
And read the stars, and here in twilight shade 
Dim half- hid arbours nestled and cool fountains 
played. 
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Beautiful shone the city as a dream 
Of inmost Heaven. Thither the great and wise 
And lovely flocked, lured by an idyl scheme 
Of happiness ; and straightway did devise 
Laws which should save them from all miseries ; 
Nothing deformed, diseased, or weak, or base 
Should enter ; sound of Toil might never rise 
From morn to night ; consecrate was the place 
To all that crowns the mortal with immortal grace. 

All men should there be equal ; arms and force 
Should be forbidden ; all men should be free 
In action and belief — the unfettered course 
Of Nature ; none should have authority 
Above his fellows ; and all wealth should be 
A common property ; women and men 
Should be alike in glorious liberty — 
One voice, one power, one people, equal reign, 
One burden and one lot, one glory and one gain. 

Like some fair sweet and sudden Summer's day 
Which follows lengthened weeks of mist and cold. 
And seems so calm it promises to stay 
For ever, so with pleasures manifold, 
Such as we dream or in strange tales are told. 
The hours passed in that city : till they said 
Who dwelt therein, " Let ancient memories mould ; 
Wiser are we than the immortal dead. 
For we have conquered ills, while them Misfortune 
led." 
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They fed on fruits and all things such as grew 
Needing no toil of husbandry to rear ; 
And none from morn to night a moment knew 
Of menial work, aught that might e'en appear 
Compulsory, or done as service. Here 
One tracked wise Nature to her inmost source, 
Learning her secrets, following without fear 
Life to its first beginnings through the course 
Of growth. Heredity, and Habit's deepening force. 

And one devoted all his days to Song, 
And one to Art, and no man ever knew 
Pleasure or task grow weary. Fair and strong 
Rivalled in games of skill, till the race grew 
To a diviner mould — suppler, more true 
In eye, ear, limb, and feeling. Difference 
Of days they kept not ; high-souled interview 
And changing recreations kept each sense 
In touch with extreme joy and happiness intense. 

Like music hid in words their language sweet 
Expressed all subtleties with natural grace ; 
Gave to each passing thought, each fancy fleet 
A meet embodiment ; with lucent rays 
Illumed the beauty of the commonplace ; 
With glow and colour, light and shadow fine. 
Gave form and eloquence and fitting place 
To all the tranced soul can half divine. 
When out of nebulous thought a mystic light doth 
shine. 
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Their worship was the love of all things fair — 
The beauty of the soul, the flower, the star, 
The human form ; whate'er in earth or air 
Holds inborn worth. Sorrow was driven afar. 
Remorse and fear, and every lingering scar 
Repentant Wrong leaves, bidding Pity weep ; 
No hint of pain or death was there to mar 
The long sweet day's delight, which seemed to sleep 
Through happy dreams of change and still its fresh- 
ness keep. 

For all around the woods breathed like a lute ; 
And never wind-nipt blossom blew away, 
But every bloom attained a perfect fruit ; 
And the wild bird unfearfully would play 
And sing its songs until the close of day 
Where'er man moved ; and Beauty, the frail queen. 
Cast off her mystic veil in which alway 
Like some enchantress dread she walks unseen. 
And kissed by her light breath the trees all-year grew 
green. 

And man, lord of himself and all around, 
In that high temple of his inmost soul 
Communed with mystery, until the ground 
Whereon he trod grew holy. As the pole 
Centres the stars, about his will did roll 
All subject life in fairest harmony. 
From height to height, from onward goal to goal 
Of knowledge he advanced : Love set him free. 
And at the fount of Truth he drank of Liberty. 
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Gazing on beauty, he grew beautiful ; 
Possessing love, no lack his spirit knew ; 
Exempt from baser toil, he sought a school 
In Nature. In a dream for ever new 
And still unending passed his days ; the blue 
Far-arching Heaven above him smiled in light, 
Restful as his own thought ; with spiritual dew 
Joy bathed his soul as tears refresh the sight ; 
And life itself was merged in one untold delight. 

A Paradise all praise of verse would wrong, 
AA'hich may be half imagined, not expressed ; 
Where Love and Beauty unto each belong, 
And Glory lives with Peace, and Strength with 

Rest; 
Where Nature, Art, and Knowledge do their best 
To captivate the ear and charm the eye ; 
And Fear approaches not, nor vain Unrest, 
Nor aught that tells of hoary Misery 
And ancient bleeding Wrongs, nor Shame, nor Obloquy. 

How long the city prospered, who shall tell ? 
Immortal Spring and Summer pass away, 
Leaving no traces of their magic spell ! 
Death, like a poisonous worm, ever doth prey 
Hid at the heart of Beauty ; in a day 
^Vhat seemed so fair has withered, leaving there 
No sweet reminder of the form and ray 
It wore anon ; by a dark grave Despair 
Mourns o'er a piteous corpse, and tears her loosened 
hair. 
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Erelong a languor stole upon the place, 
Like the first sign of fading in spring flowers — 
A cloudy trouble, marring the prime grace 
Of perfect freshness ; and the long sweet hours 
Rolled by in mild oppression, as when showers 
Fall not, and Summer faints through over-heat. 
Indisposition touched those splendid powers 
Of mind and body ; Wisdom left her seat 
To lie in Pleasure's lap, and toy with Dalliance 
sweet. 



As noble aspirations of men's youth 
Provoke the careless smile in after-days. 
Stirring no feeling save a passing ruth. 
The ideal aims which reared that noble place 
Grew soon a harmless jest. Truth and the ways 
Of Beauty for their sovran worth alone 
Allured no more. The spiritual race 
Flagged ; men grew listless, wearying one by one 
Of unrequited fame and honours barren grown. 

Nor was there in that city aught to move 
The deep compassions of the soul, which spring 
Not from ideal union, nor the love 
Of man, but from a common suffering 
And like endurance of those woes which wring 
The universal heart. The finer side 
Of Feeling atrophied ; Pity took wing 
From out the human breast, and callous Pride 
Usurped her vacant throne, self-crowned, self-deified. 
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Women, whose noble words and gentle ways 
Are like propitious breezes on the sea, 
The treacherous sea of Life — to that high place 
Of untried power exalted suddenly 
O'erstept their natures, losing modesty ; 
Their lovely intuitions coarsened down 
To colder modes of reasoning, subtilely 
Reacting on themselves and those long grown 
To take their virtuous thoughts as models for their 
own. 



And jealousies, erelong, with flickering tongue 
Crept stealthily into that Paradise, 
Whispering suspicions, hints of slight and wrong. 
Suggestions false of foolish rivalries ; 
And those who longed for fame scoffed at the wise 
Who longed for truth, holding their vacant claims 
Of equal worth with fair discoveries 
Of patient toil — pushing their narrow aims 
Into the van of Notice, puffed by self-acclaims. 

And because Time and Custom make demand 
Of labour, and, all men being equal, none 
Might claim his fellow's service, every hand 
Did for itself what must perforce be done, 
Bond-servant to its wants ; and what no one 
I )eemed his indeed, was left undone by all : 
Till unperceived, as clouds form in the sun. 
Waste, negligence, and sloth, hke some dim pall. 
Bearing a weight of shame, on every home did fall. 
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Duty forgot her conscience : Progress made 
No certain step : Art ministered alone 
To sensual imaginings : arrayed 
In Love's disguise, Lust set her wanton throne 
On specious reasonings : a flower o'erblown 
And drooping, Beauty shed her petals one 
By one : and Innocence, lost and unknown. 
Wandered a beggar child, imposed upon 
And mocked, or hid away to weep and pine alone. 

Reverence forsook her temple : for each grew 
As God unto himself, acknowledging 
No higher. Wrangle and dispute ran through 
The heated city. Did a question spring 
On Art, the common fool made haste to fling 
His taunt at Genius, till the sovran great 
Grew sick to find their voice in everything 
Set scoffingly at naught. Feud gendered hate ; 
Disgust walked bare the street, and Scorn mocked 
from each gate. 

As variously as snowflakes blown about 
Hither and thither in a drifting wind, 
Conflicting aims met in a motley rout 
On all high questions. Nothing was defined 
Or clear ; like and dislike took in each mind 
The place of reason ; no authority 
To arbitrate or settle difference blind. 
Since all men held themselves supreme, might be ; 
But slow disorder drifted into anarchy. 
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So dread confusion smote the place, erelong 
They who retained the primal purposes 
AVhich reared that city, after effort strong 
To build anew the baseless edifice. 
And give into the keeping of the wise 
The supreme rule — their effort failing— one 
By one quitted with sorrowing memories 
The abandoned spot, till there remained alone 
The vain, the coarse, the impure, the sciolist, and the 
drone. 

For those who had enjoyed such easy fame, 
"Who being ignorant were yet held wise, 
Who shared unmerited in Freedom's name 
All good, all wealth, all joy, could not disguise. 
When limit to their misused liberties 
Was nigh imposed, their hatred of all yoke ; 
Threatening they rose, the banded enemies 
Of every innovation : at a stroke 
Harmony, the crystal vase, to a thousand pieces broke. 

Swift as a lovely garden runs to waste 
When one who tended it has passed away. 
Till Nature, looking on the sight defaced, 
Repents her of her purpose, in a day 
Destroying with foul mould and blistering ray, 
With worm and rot, what took such toil to rear — 
The abandoned city grew the dreadful prey 
Of its own gross perverted soul : and fear 
Fell on all things around, as when a plague draws 
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Women grew foul, and sold their loveliness 
In open shame to slave men to their will ; 
And men erelong hated the skilfulness 
Which snared them, then with tyranny did kill 
And trample on its weakness. Every ill 
Which springs of lust, intemperance, and hate. 
Its deadly fungus-growth thrust forth with still 
Rapidity, choking the noble state 
Once regnant in that land, the abode of all things great. 

All men were given to believe a lie ; 
Denying God, they reared into His place 
Their loathly appetites. The very sky. 
Conscious of some sad change, like a sweet face 
Which tears have marred, sickened ; and losing 

grace, 
All life felt swift decay. No spiritual aim 
Relieved the leaden hours : the eye might trace 
On every countenance, writ in deep shame. 
Self-loathing, self-contempt, soul-bitter hopeless blame. 

From fall to fall through many an evil change 
The city sank. Idolatries arose — 
Sensuous religions, horrible and strange, 
Which would pollute the soul to name. Vain shows 
And monstrous desecrations, where repose 
Of Art and Song and Beauty once had been, 
Profaned the temples : Quackery with her rows 
Of grinning children entered on the scene, 
Distorting Earth and Heaven, and making all things 
mean. 
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The sensitive heart of Nature felt the change- — 
Worms vexed the flowers • the stag and gentle 

fawn, 
All timid creatures wont to sport and range 
In fearless freedom o'er their golden lawn, 
Became the prey of vulpine beasts ; foul spawn, 
Bred of inconstant climate, blurred the trees. 
Clogging their boughs. At eve and early dawn 
A dank fog slimed the streams ; the birds and bees 
Quitted the tainted spot, and hoarseness choked the 

breeze. 

Factions arose, fierce tyrannies and strife ; 
Cunning with cunning vied in secret hate ; 
Hate, growing deadly, took its victim's life. 
And sly Revenge lay momently in wait 
To pay the score : for in that lawless state 
A\'as no tribunal to avenge a crime : 
Judge and avenger of his fellow's fate 
Was any man. Alas, in how brief time 
Fell Liberty to hell from breathing heights sublime ! 

Terror and blind suspicion rose supreme ; 
The weak had no protector, and the strong 
No fixed restraint. As down a roaring stream 
All fragile flowers that innocently throng 
And beautify the banks are borne along, 
Swept into piteous ruin — what remained 
Of grace and goodness with the tide of wrong 
Was hurried to confusion : self-disdained. 
Waiting its final doom, the city lay, blood-stained. 
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At length the strong combined against the weak, 
Denied their ancient rights, and sought to lay 
The city's tasks upon them ; the dire reek 
Of civil strife arose ; day after day 
The conflict waged and waxed, till the dread fray 
Absorbed each bygone feud and private hate 
Which long had brooded vengeance : chill dismay 
Seized on each heart, as through the trampled state 
Ran Murder like a bloodhound, dogging small and 
great. 

Each against each, with none to intervene. 
Women and men fast locked in devilish strife, 
None knowing friend from foe, the ghastly scene 
Grew ghastlier each day. The treacherous wife 
Stabbed him she feared in sleep, and lost her life 
Ere the day sped ; in secret enmity 
The son waylaid the father ; by the knife 
Of self-despair fell many, as the sea 
Of carnage flowed along, wrecking remorselessly. 

The curses of the dying pierced to Heaven ; 
The hot sun smote with fierce remorseless ray 
The corpses of the slain ; no rest was given 
To ease the few survivors ; to blank day 
The moon transformed the night ; the mad affray, 
'Mid shrieks and groans and dreadful silences, 
Waged on and on, till Death at length did lay 
His hand on every mouth ; hushed were all cries — 
No man remained to see the morrow's sun arise. 
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Then fell the curse of God upon the place ; 
A blight withered the plain, and all life died ; 
The running streams grew stagnant ; Nature's face 
Sickened with leprous taint, shrivelled and dried. 
Hoar Desolation reigned ; on every side 
Foul mists fell on the city ; but at night, 
Beneath the moon, the obscure gloom would glide 
From off the central plain : in phantom light 
The city lay disclosed, lovely, far-glimmering, white. 

Preserved in perfect ruin evermore 
It standeth yet, a record for all time : 
The years which shift the bound of sea and shore 
Nor alter it nor age. A tale of crime 
It lives imperishably, chill, sublime— 
A living death, embalmed, and mocking death. 
Waste are the hills around : barren the clime 
Through all the season's turns : Hate's poisonous 
breath 
Deadens the skies above and stifles earth beneath. 
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In this conflicting world of good and ill, 
Where at our loveless tasks we chafe and groan, 
Complaining of our lot, longing to fill 
Our lives with vanities — hath Time not shown 
Our wisest schemes but folly ? Earth is one 
Great school, and God the master always kind : 
Each at his little desk we fret and moan. 
Unwitting that each several task behind 
Lies meaning, use, and power, to which our souls are 
blind. 

Man — whose sublimest wisdom cannot know 
To make a flower or nerve an insect's wing ; 
Who can but mould and alter, mark, and throw 
Blind dust of speculation, cherishing 
Alternate hope and fear as Reasoning 
Grows wiser in her self-learned ignorance ; 
Who is so little — wherefore should he sing 
Of his own deeds ? His need is reverence — 
The soul's fine doubt that chides o'erweening confi- 
dence. 
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He knows not what is fittest for his good, 
Nor what Good is ; he looks upon his Past 
With pity, wondering to see how crude 
And profitless were aims he deemed would last : 
His lot upon a shifting sea is cast, 
For ever opening out betwixt new skies 
And untried waters : in a mirage vast 
He sees all things mist-folded ; for his eyes 
Are blurred with tears of woe, and dim his 
purposes. 

Yet doth he still imagine in his ease 
A world more fitted to his view of good. 
Where each, as his own God, himself may 

please. 
And woe be banished and solicitude : 
He shapes another world in idle mood, 
And finds it perfect ; with large charity 
He portions all like shares of quietude 
And joy, and names his idyl Liberty : 
And foolishly he hugs his dream of vanity. 

Alas that we who stumble every hour 
Should bandy world-complaints, as if indeed. 
Given force and matter and Titanic power, 
AVe could with our vain notions quickly breed 
A better habitation ! Is there need 
Of aught beyond what is, to mould aright 
This loose clay of our life into a freed 
Right noble thing — a spiritual delight 
Communable with God and all the stars of night ? 
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Not in unnatural changes Progress lies, 

But in reforms linked slowly one by one 

Till the grand chain of Freedom gird the skies, 

Binding all nations in a mighty zone — 

In love of Truth for Truth's free sake alone — 

In quest of knowledge through earth, air, and 

sea — • 
In self-control — in rapt communion 
With Nature's heart — in Faith and Purity, 
In Love, — in these alone is noble Liberty. 

Evils there are which shall be done away, 
And seeming-evils which must ever be : 
These veil man's good, those are the ruins grey 
Of disregarded laws. Man may be free, 
Despite all bars of inequality : 
All things move upward from the worm to God, 
From dust to sense, from sense to reason free : 
And through the darkness which man's soul doth 
shroud, 
The spiritual life shall burst as flowers cleave the sod. 

Exemption from all law, restraint, and fear 
Is but the blank obverse of Liberty ; 
For as in Earth's dark bosom, 'neath a clear 
And smiling surface, deep in man there lie 
Destructive forces, fiercely, silently 
Awaiting licence ; these, let loose, shall rend 
His nature with remorseless agony, 
Marring his manhood so that none may mend, 
O'erwhelming joy and glory in one ruinous end. 

o 
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Let not wise laws be broken, though all law 
To individual hardship be allied ; 
For Order's heavenly power alone can draw 
"With moonlike calm Prosperity's full tide. 
But if Unfaith the common lot deride 
Because of woes, stirring the unclean dust 
Of bygone years for wrongs that should have died, 
Tumult shall rise and slay the infant Trust — 
Panic shall seize the world, and all things seem 
unjust. 

In mote, in sun, in the vast seas of space 
AVhere million million spheres their orbits run ; 
In worlds infinitesimal, where the ways 
Of life baffle all thought, calm Law alone 
Prevails, consolidating into one 
Seen and unseen, force, matter, life and death : 
Disastrous ruin follows close upon 
Its smallest violation — as a breath 
Loosens the avalanche that crumbles all beneath. 

Man only of the conscious world hath power 
To mould his destiny, approve and choose 
His law and lot : dowered with the lordly dower 
Of Godlike instincts, grown through frequent use 
Judges of untried things. He may abuse 
His high prerogative, but still he bears 
The burden of his choice without excuse. 
Tears shall avail him not, remorse, nor prayers : 
The garment he hath woven his soul for ever wears. 
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Though free, he finds his noblest liberty 
In self-imposfed bonds of wise restraint : 
He shapes his will to meet adversity, 
And shares the common load without complaint. 
He finds a moral freedom in constraint. 
And grows divinest seeming most a slave : 
Leaning on Heaven, his heart may never faint ; 
Beset by griefs, vexed by the haunting grave. 
The more he meeteth ill the more he groweth brave. 

All things are his whose soul is fixed in truth, — 
Who deemeth duty more than happiness. 
High progress more than ease : unfailing youth 
Shall crown his years ; at death and bitterness 
His heart shall mock, superior to distress : 
All Nature shall conspire to do his will ; 
Earth, air, and sky their changing loveliness 
Shall print upon his spirit ; he shall fill 
His days with deathless good, unvexed by fear or ill. 

Thus hath God fixed — that each on each shall 

lean, 
The weak upon the strong ; in turn the strong 
Upheld by feeblest units, till Time wean 
The childhood of this world through woe and wrong 
Unto a glorious manhood. Tossed along 
From shock to bitter shock, man learns to bear, 
And foil his own dark nature ; but among 
The sweets of envied ease, exempt from care. 
He sleeps the sleep of Death, to wake in self-despair. 
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Uncheckered joy, undisciplined success, 
Uninterrupted good, like o'er-ripe fruit 
Slip into surfeit, waste, and rottenness : 
Nothing can thrive which hath not its deep root 
In watchfulness and tears. The stealing lute 
Of Sense, while the soul sleeps, rears prison-walls 
Of Indolence about its strength : the mute 
Betrayfed spirit hears not the rousing calls 
Of Duty, drugged in slumbers deepening as night falls. 



That which man hath he treads beneath his feet ; 
That he hath not he striveth evermore 
To gain : so God hath set the high, the sweet. 
The dear — -whate'er man loves or doth adore — 
Not on life's common road, but still before ; 
A star above, a prize yet to attain : 
"With each new height he wins, far heights still o'er 
Him beckon, whence his onward soul may gain 
Visions of fairer Earth and Heavens without a stain. 



O let us hold each lot divinely given, 
The home designed, the fittest for our good, 
Our veriest place, the road that leads to Heaven — 
Or fixed in toil or camped in solitude. 
Though in a mist of doubt compelled to brood 
On God's Eternal purposes, which lie 
Far out of sight, or dimly seen and crude, — 
Let us not doubt where from His place on high 
He holds the reins of Life, nothing escapes His eye. 
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Life — which begins but here, and ever moves 
For ever onward through Eternity — 
Whose chiefest good consists in what it loves, 
Not what it holds — in that which yet may be. 
Not in what is — which is most nobly free 
In self-control, and most enslaved in pride — 
Which stretches outward to infinity. 
Or shrinketh into naught — and side by side 
Walks ever here with Death, his sad unwilling bride — 



How shall we speak of it, or say, indeed, 
If all that seems to mar be well or ill ? 
If through the body's chains the soul be freed, 
Shall we complain ? or shall we fear to spill 
The blood that leads to victory ? Most still 
Are all great workings ; yea, and silently, 
Beyond our knowing, all things now fulfil 
Results we see not yet, but soon shall be 
Garments to deck our souls in grander liberty. 



And though the woes that compass men around 
Trouble our soul's deep peace, until we hate 
Our very tolerance even — still profound. 
Mysteriously profound, shall this dark state 
Appear erelong in good. As the dense freight 
Of Heaven-concealing cloud melteth away 
In fruitful showers, and, rid of its sad weight. 
Laughs into nothing. Evil's temporal sway 
Shall laugh into the light of a diviner day. 
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For all things slowly, as in music, move 
To some majestic order more sublime ; 
All things to beauty, innocence, and love. 
As thoughts are moulded to the poet's rhyme. 
Change their slow natures : to a perfect prime 
All Life unfolds, thrusting from hidden roots 
Fixed in the Night, through the free airs of Time, 
Immortal flowers and ever-smiling fruits. 
Leafage of quiet rest and strong aspiring shoots. 

Hence is it, being unperfect, all things here 
Minister darkly to man's happiness ; 
And what he loves he learns erelong to fear. 
And what he fears he learns erelong to bless : 
Suffering and hardship are their own redress. 
And luxury and ease their own dark bane : 
Woe bringeth pity, sorrow tenderness ; 
Forbearance foUoweth in the wake of pain. 
And in the Night's dark bosom peace doth ever reign. 

All then is well : unto the eye that sees 
Divinely there is good in everything ; 
Deeper than hate is Love, and secret Peace 
Beneath all toil ; from out all evils spring 
Good, thrice-refined through lengthened chastening. 
All things are well if we have faith in all : 
All things are best if so we can but sing. 
Learning submission through the great and small, 
And trusting in High God before Whom all things fall. 
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Edward Walford, M.A. — Plautus and 



Terence, by the Editor. — The Commen- 
taries OF Cmsab., by Anthony TroUope. 
—Tacitus, by W. B. Donne.— Cicero, by 
the Editor. — Flint's Letters, by the 
Rev. Alfred Church, M.A., and the Rev. 
W J. Brodribb, M. A.— Livy, by the 
Editor. —Ovid, by the Rev. A. Church, 
M. A. — Catullus, Tibullus, and Pro- 
pertius, by the Rev. Jas. Davies, M.A. 
— Demosthenes, by the Rev. W. J. 
Brodribb, M. A.— Aristotle, by Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart., LL.D.— Thucydides, 
by the Editor.— Lucretius, by W. H. 
Mallock. M.A. — Pindar, by the Rev. F. 
D. Morice, M.A. 



Saturday Review.— "It is difficult to estimate too highly the value of such a series 
as this in giving * En^jlish readers' an insight, exact as far as it goes, into those 
olden times which are so remote, and yet to many of us so close." 
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New Edition. Edited by Sir Alex. Gbakt, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor 
LusHiNGTON. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 34s. 6d, 

Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. los. 6d. 

Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. 3d Ed. los. 6d. 

Philosophical Remains, including the Lectures on Early 

Greek Philosophy. 2 vols., 24s. 

FITZROY. Dogma and the Church of England. By A. I. Fitzeoy. 

Post 8vo, 7S. 6d. 

FLINT. The Philosophy of History in Europe. By Robert 

Flint, D.D.,LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 
8vo. [New Edition in preparation, 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 

Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

Agnosticism. Being the Croall Lectures for 1887-88. 

\Tn the press. 

FORBES. Insulinde : Experiences of a Naturalist's Wife in the 

Eastern Archipelago. By Mrs H. O. Forbes. Crown 8vo, with a Map. 4s. 6d. 

FOEEIGN CLASSICS FOE ENGLISH EEADEES. Edited 

by Mrs Oliphant. Price 2s. 6d. For List of Volumes publislied, see page 2. 

FOSTER. The Fallen City, and Other Poems. By Will Foster. 

In T vol. Crown 8vo. [Immediidely. 

FULLARTON. Merlin : A Dramatic Poem. By Ralph Macleod 

Pdllarton. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
GALT. Novels by John Galt. Fcap. 8vo, boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Annals of the Parish. — The Provost. — Sir Andrew Wylie. — 

The Entail. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by a 

Special Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. En- 
tirely New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. Bvo, red edges, 2s. 

Prayers for Family Worship. A Selection from the com- 



plete book. Fcap. 8vo, red edges, price is. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY OP THE CHURCH OP SCOTLAND. 

Scottish Hymnal, with Appendix Incorporated. Pub- 
lished for Use in Cliurclies by Authority of the General Assembly, t. Large 
type, cloth, red edges, as. 6d. ; French morocco, 4s. 2. Bourgeois type, limp 
cloth, IS.; French morocco, 2s. 3. Nonpareil type, cloth, red edges, 6d.; 
French morocco, is. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 3d. 5. Sunday -School Edition, 
paper covers, id. No. i, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, French 
morocco, 8s. No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 2s. ; 
French morocco, 3s. 

GERARD. Reata: What's in a Name. By E. D. Gerard. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Beggar my Neighbour. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo,3s. 6d. 



The Waters of Hercules. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GERARD. The Land beyond the Porest. Pacts, Pigures, and 

Fancies from Transylvania. By E. Gerard. In Two Volumes. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 25s. 

Bis : Some Tales Retohl. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Secret Mis.sion. 1 vols, crown 8vo, 17s. 

GERARD. Lady Baby. By Dorothea Gerard, Author ol 

'Ojthodox.' Cheap Edit inn. Crown Svn. 3s. 6<1. 

Recha. Second Edition. Ciuwn 8vo, 6s. 

GERARD. Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. By Rev. John Gerard. 

Fcap. Bvo, 3s. 

GILL. Free Trade : an Inquiry into the Nature of its Operation. 
By Richard Gill. Crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

Free Trade under Protection. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GOETHE'S PAUST. Translated into English Verse by Sir Theo- 
dore Martin, K.C.B. Part I. Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. Ninth Edi- 
tion, fcap. , 3s. 6d. Part II. Second Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

GOETHE. Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Professor 
AvTOUN and Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

GOODALL. Juxta Crucem. Studies of the Love that is over us. 
By the late Rev. Charles Goodall, B.D., Minister ofBarr. With a Memoir 
by [iev. Dr Strong, Glasgow, and Portrait. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GORDON GUMMING. Two Happy Years in Ceylon. ByC.P. 
Gurdon Commino. With 15 full-pape Illustrations and a jiap. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

. At Home in Fiji. Fourth Editiun, post Svo. With lUus- 

^tratioiis and Ma]T. 7s. 6d. 

A Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-War. New and 

Cheaper Edition. Svo. With Illustrations and Map. 12S. 6d. 

Fire-Fountains. The Kingdom of Hawaii: Its Volcanoes, 

and the History of its Missions. With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo, 25s. 

Wanderings in China. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, 

with Illustrations, los. 

■ Granite Crags : The Y5-semite Region of California. Il- 
lustrated with 8 Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Svo, 8s. 6d 

GRAHAM. The Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S.I. 

By Lieut. -Colonel G. F. I. Graham, B.S.C. Svo, 14H 

GRAHAM. Manual of the Elections (Scot.) (Corrupt and Illegal 

Piartices) Act, 189(1. With Analysis, Relative Act of Sederunt, Appendi-x 
containing the Corrupt Practices Acts of 1S83 and IS.^5, and Copious Index. 
By J. Edward Graham, Advocate. Svo, 4s. 6d. 

GRANT. Bush-Life in Queensland. By A. C. Grant. New 

Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GRIFFITHS. Locked Up. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 

Auth or of ' The Wrong Road,' ' Chronicles of Newgate,' &c. With Illustrations 
by C. .1. Staniland, R.I. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

GUTHRIE-SMITH. Crispus : A Drama. By H. Guthrie-Smith. 
In one volume. Fcap. 4to, 5s. 
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HAINES. Unless ! A Eomanoe. By Randolph Haines. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

HALDANE. Subtropical Cultivations and Climates. A Handy- 
Book for Planters, ColoDists, and Settlers. By R. C. Haldane. PostSvo, gs. 

HALLETT. A Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan States. 
By Holt S. Hallett, M. Inst. C.E., P.B.G.S., M.B.A.S., Hon. Member Man- 
chester and Tyneside Geographical Societies. 8vo, with Maps and nuinerons 
Illustrations, 21s. 

HAMERTON. Wenderholme : A Story of Lancashire and York- 
shire Life. By Philip Gilbert Hamertoij, Author of 'A Painter's Camp.' A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HAMILTON. Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by the Bev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., LL.D., Dean of St Paul's ; and John 
Veitoh, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, Glasgow. Seventh 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
' Lectures on Logic. Edited by the Same. Third Edition. 

2 vols., 24s. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 

University Reform. Third Edition, 8vo, 21s. 

Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic 

and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor Veitch, of the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, i8s. 

Sir William Hamilton : The Man and his Philosophy. 



Two Lectures delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, 
January and February 1883. By the Same. Crown Bvo, 2s. 

HAMLEY. The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 
General Sir EdwabdBrdoeHamlev, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., M.P. Fifth Edition, 
revised throughout. 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 30s. 

National Defence ; Articles and Speeches. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Shakespeare's Funeral, and other Papers. Post 8vo, ys. 6d. 

Thomas Carlyle : An Essay. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

On Outposts. Second Edition. 8vo, 2s. 

Wellington's Career ; A Military and Political Summary. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. Crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. 

Our Poor Relations. A Philozoic Essay. With Illus- 



trations, chiefly by Ernest Griset Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
HAMLEY. Guilty, or Not Guilty ? A Tale. By Major-General 

W G. Hamlet, late of the Royal Engineers. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HARRISON. The Scot in Ulster. The Story of the Scottish 
Settlement in Ulster. By John Harbison, Author of ' Cure Tounis Col- 
ledge.' Crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. 

HASELL. Bible Partings. By E. J. Hasell. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Short Family Prayers. Cloth, is. 

HAY. The Works of the Right Rev. Dr George Hay, Bishop of 

Edinburgh. Edited under the Supervision of the Bight Rev. Bishop Strain. 

With Memoir and Portrait of the Author, s vols, crown 8vo, bound in extra 

cloth, £1, IS. The following Volumes may be had separately— viz. : 

The Devout Christian Instructed in the Law of Christ from the Written Word. 2 

vols., 8s.— The Pious Christian Instructed in the Nature and Practice of the Principal 

Exercises of Piety, t vol. .33. . tt n ■«» j- i 

HEATLEY. The Horse-Owner's Safeguard. A Handy Medical 

Guide for every Man who owns a Horse. By 6. S. Heatlet, M.R.C.V.S. 
CrownSvo, 5s. . ^^ , „r 1. 1 m ... c 

The Stock-Owner's Guide. A Handy Medical Treatise tor 



every Man who owns an Ox or a Cow . Crown 8vo, 4S. 6d. 

HEDDERWICK. Lays of Middle Age ; and other Poems. By 

James Hedderwick, LL.D. Price 33. 6d. 
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HEDDERWICK. Backward Glances ; or, Some Personal Recollec- 
tions. With a Portrait. Post 8vo, ys. 6d. 

HEMANS. The Poetical Works ol' Mrs Hemans. Copyright Edi- 
tions.— Boyal 8vo, 5S.— The Same, with Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
— Six Vols, in Three, fcap., 12s. 6d. 
Select Poems of Mrs Hemans. Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

HERKLESS. Cardinal Beaton : Priest and Politician. By John 

Herkless, Minister of Tannadice. With a Portrait. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOME PRAYERS. By Ministers of the Church of Scotland and 

Members of the Church Service Society. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 
HOMER. The Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 
Spenserian Stanza. By Philip Stanhope Worsley. Third Edition, 2 vols, 
fcap., 12S. 

The Iliad. Translated by P. S. Worsley and Professor 

GoNlNOTON. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21S. 

HUTCHINSON. Hints on the Game of Golf. By Horace G. 

Hutchinson. Sixth Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 
IDDESLEIGH. Lectures and Essays. By the late Earl of 

Iddesleigh, G.C.B., D.C.L , &c. 8vo, i6s. 
Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir Stafford Xorthcote, First 

Earl of Iddesleigh. By Andrew Lang. M'ith Three Portraits and a View of 

Pynes. Third Edition. 2 vols Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. In one volume. With two Engravings. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
INDEX GEOGKAPHICUS : Being a List, alphabetically arranged, 

of the Principal Places on the Globe, with the Countries and Subdivisions of 

the Countries in which they are situated, and their Latitudes and Longitudes. 

Imperial 8vo, pp. 676, 2ts. 

JEAN JAMBON. Our Trip to Blunderland ; or, Grand Excursion 

to Bluudertown and Back. By Jean Jambon. With Sixty Illustrations 
designed by Charles Doyle, engraved by Dalziel. Fourth Thousand. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. Boards, 2s. 6d. 

JENNINGS. Mr Gladstone : A Study. By Louis J. Jennings, 

M.P., Autborof ' Republican Government in the United States,' 'The Croker 
Memoirs,' &c. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, is. 
JERNINGHAM. Reminiscences of an Attache. By Hubert 
E. H. Jerninoham. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5s . 

Diane de Breteuille. A Love Story. Crown 8vo. 2S. 6d. 

JOHNSTON. The Chemistry of Common Life. By Professor 
J. P. W. Johnston. New Edition, Revised, and brought down to date. By 
Arthur Uereebt Chuech, M.A. Oxon. ; Author of 'Food: its Sources, 
Constituents, and Uses,' &c. With Maps and 102 Engravings. Cr. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. Re- 
vised, and brought down to date. By Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D., 
F.R.C.S. I., &c. Sixteenth Edition. Fcap. Svo, 6s. 6d. 

Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. New 



Edition, revised and enlarged, by Sir C. A. Cameron. Eighty-sixth Thou- 
sand, with numerous Illustrations, is. 

JOHNSTON. Patrick Hamilton : a Tragedy of the Reformation 
in Scotland, 1528. By T. P. Johnston. CrownSvo, with Two Etchings. 5s. 

KER. Short Studies on St Paul's Letter to the Philippians. By 
Rev. William Lee Ker, Minister of Kilwinning. Crown 8vo, 5.S. 

KING. The Metamorphoses of Ovid. Translated in English Blank 
Verse. By Henry King, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown Svo, los. 6d. 

KINGLAKE. History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. 
KINGLAK.E. Cabinet Edition, revised. With an Index to the Complete Work. 
Illustrated with Maps and Flans, Complete in g Vols., crown 8vo, at 6s. each. 
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KINGLAKE. History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Demy 8vo. 

Vol. VI. Winter Troubles. With a Map, i6s. Vols. VII. and VIII. From 
the Morrow of Inkerman to the Death of Lord Raglan. With an Index to 
the Whole Work. With Maps and Plans. 28s. 

Eothen. A New Edition, uniform with, the Cabinet Edition 

of the * Historv of the Invasion of the Crimea, ' price 6s. 

KNEIPP. My Water-Cure. As Tested through more than Thirty 

Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the Preservation of Health. 
By Sebastian Kneipp, Parish Priest of Worishofen (Bavaria). With a Portrait 
and otlier Illustrations. Only Authorised English Translation. Translated from 
the Thirtieth German Edition by A. de P. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

KNOLLYS. The Elements of Field-Artillery. Designed for the 

Use of Infantry and Cavalry Officers. By Hbnky Knollys, Captain Eoyal 
Artillery ; Author of ' Prom Sedan to Saarbrtlok," Editor of ' Incidents in the 
Sepoy War," &c. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LAMINGTON. In the Days of the Dandies. By the late Lord 

Laiiington. Crown 8vo. illustrated cover, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

LAWLESS. Hurrish : a Study. By the Hon. Emily Lawless, 
Author of 'A Chelsea Householder,' &c. Fourth Edition, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

LAWSON. Spain of To-day : A Descriptive, Industrial, and Finan- 
cial Survey of the Peninsula, with a full account of the Rio Tinto Mines. By 
W. R. Lawson. Crown Svo, 3s fid. 

LEES. A Handbook of Sheriff Court Styles. By J. M. Lees, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of Lanarkshire. New Ed., Svo, 21s. 

A Handbook of the Sheriff and Justice of Peace Small 

Debt Courts. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LIGHTFOOT. Studies in Philosophy. By the Rev. J. Lightpoot, 

M.A.,D.Sc., Vicar of Cross Stone, Todmorden. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

LOCKHART. Novels by Laurence W. M. Lockhart. See 
Blackwoods' New Series of Three-and-Sixpenoy Novels on page 5. 

LORIMER. The Institutes of Law : A Treatise of the Principles 
of Jurisprudence as determined by Nature. By the late James Lorimer, 
Professor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition, revised and much enlarged. Svo, iSs. 

The Institutes of the Law of Nations. A Treatise of the 

Jural Relation of Separate Political Communities. In 2 vols. Svo. Volume 
I., price i6s. Volume II., price 20s. 

LOVE. Scottish Church Music. Its Composers and Sources. With 

Musical Illustrations. By James Love. In i vol. post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

M'COMBIE. Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. By William M'Combie, 
Tillyfour. New Edition, enlarged, vrith Memoir of the Author. By James 
Maodonald, of the ' Farming World.' Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

MACRAE. A Handbook of Deer -Stalking. By Alexander 

Macrae, late Forester to Lord Henry Bentinok. With Introduction by 
Horatio Ross, Esq. Pcap. Svo, with two Photographs from Life. 33. 6d. 

M'CRIE. Works of the Rev. Thomas M'Crie, D.D. Uniform Edi- 
tion. Four vols, crown Svo, 24s. . . Tm 

Life of John Knox. Containing Illustrations of the His- 
tory of the Reformation in Scotland. Crown Svo. 6s. Another Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Life of Andrew Melville. Containing Illustrations of the 

Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Crown Svo, 6s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 



tion in Italy in the Sixteenth Century. Crown Svo, 4s. 
- History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. Croivn Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Lectures on the Book of Esther. Fcap. Svo, ss. 



MACDONALD. A Manual of the Criminal Law (Scotland) Pro- 
cedure Act, 1S87. By Norman Doran Maodonald. Revised by the Lord 
Justice-Clerk. Svo, cloth, los. 6d. 
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MACGREGOR. Life and Opinions of Major-General Sir Charles 

MacGregor, K.C.B., C.S.I. , C.I.B , Quartermaster-Qeiieral of India. From 
his Letters and Diaries. Edited by Lady MacGregor. With Portraits and 
Maps to illustrate Campaigns in which he was engaged. 2 vols. 8vo, 35s. 

M'INTOSH. The Book of the Garden. By Charles M'Intosh, 

formerly Curator of the Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
and lately of those of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Dalkeith Pal- 
ace. 2 vols, royal 8vo, with 1350 Engravings. £,^y 7s. 6d. Vol. I. On the 
Formation of Gardens and Construction of Garden Edifices. £2, los. 
Vol. II. Practical Gardening. £x, 17s. 6d. 

JIACIN"TYRE. Hindu-Koh : Wanderings and "Wild Sports on and 
beyond the Himalayas. By Major-General Donald Mvcintyre, V.C, late 
Prince of Wales' Own Goorkhas, F.R.G.S. Dedicated to H.R.E. The Prince of 
Wales. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, with numerous Illustrations, 

post 3vo, 7s. 6d. 

MACKAY. A Sketch of the History of Eife and Kinro^^. A 
8tudy of Scotbish History and Character. By M. J. G. ]\Iackay, Sheriff of 
tht'si- Gountirs. Crown bvn, 6s. 

MACKAY. A ^[anual of Modern Geography; Mathematical, Phys- 
ical, and Political. By the Rev. Alexander Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S. iith 
Thousand, revised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 688. 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Modern Geography. 53d Thousand, re- 

visedto thepresent time. Crown 8vo, pp. 300, 3s. 
The Intermediate Geography. Intended as an Intermediate 



Book between the Author's ' Outlines of Geography ' and ' Elements of Geo 
graphy.' Fifteenth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. pp. 238, 2s. 

. Outlines of Modern Geography, i88th Thousand, revised 

to the present time. i8mo, pp. 118, is. 

First Steps in Geography. 105th Thousand. i8mo, pp. 

56. Sewed, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 

With Express Reference to the Instructions issued by the Science and Art 
Department. 30th Thousand, revised. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

Facts and Dates ; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 



Profane History, and the Principal Facts in the various Physical Sciences. 
For Schools and Private Reference. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MACKAY. An Old Soots EriL^ade. Being the History of Mackay's 
Regiment, now incorporated with the Royal Scots. With an Appendix con- 
taining many Original Documents connected with the History of the Regi- 
ment. By John Mackav (late) of Herriesdale. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MACKENZIE. Studies in Roman Law. With Comparative View? 
of the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lord Mackenzie, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. Sixth Edition, Edited liy 
John Kirkpatrtck, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Professor of History in 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 12s. 

M'KERLIE. Oallowav : Ancient and Modern. An Account of the 
Historic Celtic Distrir-t. By P. H. M'Kerlie, F.S.A. S.ot., F.R.G.S., &c. 
Author of ' Lands and their Owners in Gallowiiy.' Crown 8vo, ys. 6d, 

M'PHERSON. Summer Sundays in a Strathmore Parish. By J. 

Gordon M'Pherson, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., Slinister of Ruthven. Crown Svo, 5s. 
Golf and Golfers. Past and Present. With an Introduction hy 

the Right Hon A. J. Bat,four, and a Portrait of the Author. Fcap. Svo, is. 6d!^ 
MAIN. Three Hundred English Sonnets. Chosen and Edited by 

David M. Main. Fnap. 8vo, 6s. 
MAIR. A Di;_rest of Laws and Decisions, Ecclesiastical and Civil, 

relating to the Constitution, Practice, and Affairs of the Church of Scotland. 

"With Notes and Forms of Procedure. By the Rev. William Mair, D.D. 

Minister of the Parish of Earlston. Crown Svo. With Supplements, 8s. 
MAKMORNE. The Story is told by Adolphus Segrave, the 

youngest of three Brothers. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MARSHALL. French Home Life. By Frederic Marshall, 

Author of ' Claire Brandon.' Second Edition. 5s. 
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MARSHALL. It Happened Yesterday. A Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARSHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period to the 
Close of the India Company's Government ; with an Epitome of Subsequent 
Events. By John Clark Marshman, C.S.I. Abridged from the Author's 
larger work. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. with Map, 6s. 6d. 

MARTIN. Goethe's Faust. Part I. Translated by Sir Theodoeb 
Martin, K.C.B. Second Ed., crown 8vo, 6s. Ninth Ed., fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Goethe's Faust. Part II. Translated into English Verse. 

Second Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse, 



with Life and Notes. 2 vols. New Edition, crown 8vo, 21s. 

— Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into Eng- 
lish Verse. Second Edition. Printed on j^npier uerfif^, crown Svo, 8s . 

— The Song of the Bell, and other Translations from Schiller, 

Goethe, Uhland, and Others. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

— Catullus. With Life and Notes. Second Ed., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

— Aladdin : A Dramatic Poem. By Adam Obhlenschlae- 

GER. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

— Correggio : A Tragedy. By Oehlenschlaeger. With 

Notes. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

King Rene's Daughter : A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 



Henrik Hertz. Second Edition, fcap., 2s. 6d. 
MARTIN. On some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. In a 
Series of Letters. By Helena Paucit, Lady Martin. Dedicated by per- 
mission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. New Edition, enlarged. 
8vo, with Portrait by Lane, 7s. 6d. 

MATHBSON. Can the Old Faith Live with the New? or the 
Problem of Evolution and Revelation. By theRev. George Matheson, D.D. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Psalmist and the Scientist ; or. Modern Value of the 

Religious Sentiment. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Spiritual Development of St Paul. Crown Svo, 5s. 



Sacred Songs. New and Cheaper Edition. Cr. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

MAURICE. The Balance of Military Power in Europe. An 

Examination of the War Resources of Great Britain and the Continental States. 
By Colonel Maurice, R. A., Professor of Military Art and History at the Royal 
Staff College. Crown Svo, with a Map. 6s 

MEREDYTH. The Brief for the Government, 1S86-92. A Hand- 
book for Conservative and Unionist Writers, Speakers, &c. Second Edition. 
By W. H. Meredyth. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

MICHEL. A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language. With 

the view of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civilisation in Scotland. By 
Pranoisque-Miohel, F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., Correspondant de I'Institut de 
France, &o. 4to. printed on hand-made paper, and bound in Roxburghe, 66s. 

MICHIE The Larch : Being a Practical Treatise on its Culture 

and GeneralManagement. By Christopher Y. MiOHiE, Porester.Cullen House. 

Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, enlarged, 5s. 

The Practice of Forestry. Cr. Svo, with Illustrations. 6s. 

MIDDLETON. The Story of Alastair Bhan Comyn ; or, The 

Traaedy of Dunphail. A Tale of Tradition and Romance. By the Lady 

Middleton. Square Svo los. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 

MILLER Landscape Geology. A Plea for the Study of Geology by 
Landscape Painters. By Hogs Miller, of H.M. Geological Survey. Cr. Svo, 3s. 

MILNE The Problem of the Churchless and Poor m our Large 
Towns with special reference to the Home Mission Work of the Church of 
Scotland. By the Rev. Robt. Milne,M.A.,D.D., Ardler. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, is. 
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MILXE-HOME. :Mamma's Black Nurse Stories. West Indian 
Folk-lore. By Mxry Pamela Milne-Home. With six full-page tinted Illus- 
trations. Small 4to, 5S. 

MINTO. A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical 
and Critical : designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By W. Minto, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. 

New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MOIR. Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. By D. M. 

MoiR. With 8 Illustrations on Steel, by the late George Cbuikshank. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Another Edition^ fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 
MOMERIE. Defects of Modern Christianity, and other Sermons. 
By Alfred Williams Momerie, M.A., D.Sc, LL.B. 4th Edition. Cr. 8vo, 58. 

The Basis of Religion. Being an Examination of Natural 

Religion. Third Edition. Crown Bvo, 2s. 6d. 

The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. Seventh Edition, 



enlarged. Crown Bvo, 5s. 

- Personality. The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, and 
a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Fourth Ed, Cr. 8vo, 3s. 

- Agnosticism. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

- Preaching and Hearing ; and other Sermons. Third 
Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

- Belief in God. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

- Inspiration ; and other Sermons. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo, 5?, 

- Church and Creed. Second Edition. Crown Bvo, 4s. 6d. 



MONTAGUE. Campaigning in South Africa. Reminiscences of 

an Officer in 1879. By Captain W. E. Montague, 94th Regiment, Author of 

' Claude Meadowleigh,' &c. 8vo, los. 6d. 
MONT ALE MBERT. Memoir of Count de Montalembert. A 

Chapter nf Recent French History, By Mrs Oliphant, Author of the 'Life 

of Edward Irving,' &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, £1, 4s. 
MORISON. Sordello. An Outline Analysis of Mr Browning's 

Poem. By Jeanie Morisox, Author of 'The Purpose of the Ages,' ' Ane 

Booko of Ballades," &c. Crown Bvo, 3s. 

Selections from Poems. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

There as Here. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

'**" A limited impression on handmade paper, bound in vellum, 7s. 6d. 

MUNRO. On Valuation of Property. By William Munro, M.A., 

Hi r Majesty's Assessor of Railways and Canals for Scotland. Second Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MURDOCH. Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy : 
Comprehending a Summary of the Law of Insolvency, Notour Bankruptcy, 
Composition - contracts, Trust-deeds, Cessios, and Sequestrations; and the 
Winding-up of Joint-Stock Companies in Scotland ; with Annotations on the 
various Insolvency and Bankruptcy Statutes ; and with Forms of Procedure 
applicable to these Suhjects. By James Murdoch, Member of the Faculty of 
Procurators in Glasgow. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, £1, ids. 

MY TRIVIAL LIEE AND MISFORTUNE : A Gossip with 

no Plot in Particular. By A Plain Woman. Cheap Ed., crown 8vo, 3s. 66. 
By the Same Autdor. 
POOR NELLIE. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NAPIER. The Construction of the AVonderful Canon of Logar- 
ithms (;\ririfici Logarithmorum Canonis Constructio). By John Napier of 
Merchiston. Translated for the first time, with Notes, and a Catalogue of 
Napier's Works, by William Rae Macdonald. Small 40, 15s. A few large 
paper copies may be had, printed on Whatman paper, price 30s. 
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NEAVES. Songs and Verses, Social and Scientific. By an Old 
Contributor to ' Maga.' By the Hon. Lord Neaves. Fifth Ed., fcap. 8vo, 4s. 

Ine Greek Anthology. Being Vol. XX. of 'Ancient 

„T,-iTTX'r^"°^ ''" ^°K''sh Readers.' Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NICHOLSON. A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. By Henry Al- 
LEYNE Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc, F.L.S., P.G.S., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. Seventh Edition, rewritten and 
enlarged. Post 8vo, pp. 956, with 555 Engravings on Wood, 18s. 

Text-Book of Zoology, lor the Use of Schools. Fourth Edi- 
tion, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 7s. fid. 

Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Junior 

Classes. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, with 166 Eugravinga, 3s. 

Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners ; being Descrip- 
tions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. Third Edition, with 
Engravings, 13. fid. 

A Manual of Palseontology, for the Use of Students. 

With a General Introduction on the Principles of Palaeontology. By Professor 
H.Alleyne Nicholson and Richard Ltdekkee, B. A. Third Edition. Re- 
written and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with Engravings, ;£ 3, 3s. 

The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. An Outline of 

the Principles and Leading Facts of Palseontological Science. Crown 8vo, 
with 276 Engravings, 103. fid. 

On the "Tabulate Corals " of the Palaeozoic Period, with 

Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. Illustrated with 15 Litho- 
graph Plates and numerous Engravings. Super-royal 8vo,2i8. 

Synopsis of the Classification of the Animal King- 
dom. 8vo , with lofi Illustrations, 6s. 

On the Structure and Affinities of the Genus Monticuli- 



pora and its Sub-Genera, with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings on wood and lithographed Plates. 
Super-royal 8vo, i8s. 
NICHOLSON. Communion with Heaven, and other Sermons. 
By the late Maxwell Nicholson, D.D., Minister of St Stephen's, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. fid. 

Rest in Jesus. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s . 6d. 

NICHOLSON. A Treatise on Money, and Essays on Present 

Monetary Problems. By Joseph Shield Nicholson, M. A., D.Sc, Professor 
of Commercial and Political Economy and Mercantile Law in the University 
of Edinburgh. 8vo, los. fid. 

Thoth. A Romance. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

A Dreamer of Dreams. A Modern Romance. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NICOLSON AND MURE. A Handbook to the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1889. With Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Index. By J. Badenach Nioolson, Advocate, Counsel to the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and W. J. Muke, Advocate, Legal Secretary to the Lord 
Advocate for Scotland. Ninth Reprint. 8vo, 5s. 

OLIPHANT. MasoUam : a Problem of the Period. A Novel. 
By Laueence Oliphant. 3 vols, post 8vo, 253. 6d . 

Scientific Religion ; or, Higher Possibilities of Life and 

Practice through the Operation of Natural Forces. Second Edition. 8vo, i6s. 

Altiora Peto. By Laurence Oliphant. Cheap Edition. 

Crown 8vo, boards, zs. 6d.; cloth, 3s. fid. Illustrated Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

Piccadilly: A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. 

With Illustrations by Richard Doyle. New Edition, 3s. fid. Cheap 
Edition, boards, 2S. fid. 

Traits and Travesties ;Socialand Political. PostSvo, los. 6d. 
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OLIPHANT. The Land of Gilead. With Excursions in the 

Lebanon. With Illustrations and Maps. DemySvo, 218. 

Haifa : Life in Modern Palestine. 2d Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Episodes in a Life of Adventure ; or, Moss from a Rolling 

Kolling stone. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of Alice 



Oliphant, his Wife. By Mrs M. O. W. Oliphant. Seventh Edition. In 2 vols, 
post 8vo, with Portraits. 21a. 

OLIPHANT. Katie Stewart. By Mrs Oliphant. 2s. 6d. 
The Duke's Daughter, and The Fugitives. A Novel. 3 vols. 

crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

Two Stories of the Seen and the Unseen. The Open Door 

— Old Lady Mary. Paper Covers, is. 

Sons and Daughters. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

OLIPHANT. Notes of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the Holy- 
Land. By F. R. Oliphant. Crown Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

ON SURREY HILLS. By "A Son of the Marshes." Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
OSBORN. Narratives of Voyage and Adventure. By Admiral 

Sherard Osborn, C.B. 3 vols, crown Bvo, 12s. 

03SIAN. The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. With a 

Literal Translation into English, and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the 
Poems. By the Rev. Archibald Clerk. 2 vols, imperial 8vo, £1, ns. 6d. 

OSWALD. By Fell and Fjord ; or, Scenes and Studies in Iceland. 

By E. J. Oswald. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
OWEN. Annals of a Fishing Village. Drawn from the Notes of 

"A Son of the Marshes." Edited by J. A. Owen. Crown 8vo, with Illnstra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. 

PAGE. Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By David Page, 
LL.D., Professor of Geology in the Durham University of Physical Science 
Newcastle, and Professor Lapworth of Mason Science College, Birmingham. 
With Engravings and Glossarial Index. Twelfth Edition. Revised and En- 
larged. 3s. 6d. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Indus- 
trial. With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, 7s. 6d. 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. With 

Slcetch-Maps and Illustrations. Bditedby Charles Lapworth. LL.D., E.G. S., 
&c., Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the Mason Science College, Bir- 
mingham. 12th Edition. 28. 6d. 

Advanced Text -Book of Physical Geography. Third 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Prof. Lapworth. With Engravings. 5s. 

PATON. Spindrift. By Sir J. Noel Paton. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

Poems by a Painter. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

PATON. Body and Soul. A Romance in Transcendental Path- 
ology. By Frederick Noel Paton. Third Edition. Crown Svo, is 
PATTERSON. Essays in History and Art. By R. Hogaeth 

Patterson. 8vo, 12s. 

The New Golden Age, and Influence of the Precious 

Metals upon the World. 2 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

PAUL. History of the Royal Company of Archers, the Queen's 
Body-Guard for Scotland. By James Balfour Paul, Advocate of the Scottish 
Bar. Crown 4to, with Portraits and other Illustrations. £2, 2s 

PEILE. Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill. With latest revised 

Laws as played by the Best Clubs. By Captain S. C. F. Peile, B.S C. Cheaper 
Edition, fcap. cloth, is. 

PETTIGREW. The Handy Book of Bees, and their Profitable 
Management. By A. Pettiqrew. Fifth Edition, Enlarged, with Engrav- 
ings. Crown Svo, 38. 6d. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH EEADERS. 

Edited by William Knight, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of St Andrews. In crown 8vo volumes, with portraits, price 3s. 6d. 

[For list 0/ Volumes published, see page 2. 

PHILIP. The Function of Labour in the Production of Wealth. 
By Alexander Philip, LL.E., Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 

POLLOK. The Course of Time : A Poem. By Kobert Pollok, 
A.M. Small fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Cottage Edition, 32ino, 8d. The 
Same, cloth, gilt edges, is. 6d. Another Edition, with Illustrations by Birket 
Foster and others, fcap., cloth, 3s. 6d., or with edges gilt, 4s. 

POET B.OYAL LOGIC. Translated from the French ; with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendix. By Thomas Spencer Baynes, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in the University of St Andrews. Tenth Edition, izmo, 4s. 

POTTS AND DARNELL. Aditus Faciliores : An easy Latin Con- 
struing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the late A. W. Potts, M.A., 
LL.D., and the Eev. C. Darnell, M.A., Head-Master of Cargilfleld Prepara- 
tory School, Edinburgh. Tenth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Aditus FaciUores Graeci. An easy Greek Construing Book, 

with Complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 30 . 

POTTS. School Sermons. By the late Alexander Wm. Potts, 

LL.D., First Head-Master of Fettes College. With a Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PRINGLE. The Live-Stock of the Farm. By Robert 0. Pbingle. 

Third Edition. Revised and Edited by James Maodonald. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND 

from 1707 to 1847, with Chronological Table and Index. 3 vols.large 8vo, ^£3, 3s. 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 

COLLECTION OF. Published Annually with General Index. 

RADICAL CURE FOR IRELAND, The. A Letter to the People 
ofEnglandandSootlandconcerninganew Plantation. With2Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

RAMSAY. Rough Recollections of Military Service and Society. 
I By Lieut. -Col. Baloarres D. Waedlaw Ramsay. Two vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

RAMSAY. Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century. 
Edited from the MSS. of Johh Ramsay, Esq. of Ochtertyre, by Alexander 
Allardyoe, Author of "Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B.,' &c. 2 vols. 
8vo, 31S. 6d. 

RANKIN. A Handbook of the Church of Scotland. By James 

Rankin, D.D., Minister of Muthill; Author of 'Character Studies in the 
Old Testament,' &c. An entirely New and much Enlarged Edition. Crown 
8vo, with 2 Maps, 7s. 6d. 

The Creed in Scotland. An Exposition of the Apostles 

Creed. With Extracts from Archbishop Hamilton's Catechism of 1552, John 
Calvin's Catechism of 1556, and a Catena of Ancient Latin and other Hymns. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. , . ., .^,. . .r. 

First Communion Lessons. Twenty-third Edition. Paper 



RECORDS OF THE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. Celebrated in April 1884. Published 
under the Sanction of the Senatus Aoademicus. Large 4to, £z, 12s. 6d. 
ROBERTSON. Early Religion of Israel. Being the Baird Lec- 
ture for 1888-80. By James Robertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Glasgow. In one Vol. crown 8vo. ilmmediately. 

ROBERTSON. Orellana, and other Poems. By J. Logie Robert- 
son M A. Fcap. 8vo. Printed on hand-made paper. 6s. 

ROBERTSON. Our Holiday Among the Hills. By James and 

Janet Loqie Robertson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ROSCOE. Rambles with a Fishing-rod. By E. S. ROSCOB. Crown 

ROSS. ^°bld Scottish Regimental Colours. By Andrew Ross, 

S S C , Hon. Secretary Old Scottish Regimental Colours .Committee. Dedi- 
cated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. Folio. £2, 12s. 6d. 
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RUSSELL. The Haigs of Bemersyde. A Family History. By 

John Russell. Large 8vo, with Illustrations, ais. 
RUSSELL. Fragments from Many Tables. Being the Recollections of 

some Wise and Witty Men and Women. By Geo. Russell. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

RUTLAND. Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By the Duke op 

Rutland, G.C.B. (Lord John Manners). New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Correspondence between the Right Honble. William Pitt 

and Charles Duke of Rutland, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. With In- 
troductory Note by John Duke of Rutland. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

RUTLAND. Gems of German Poetry. Translated by the Duchess 

OF Rutland (Lady John Manners). \New Edition in preparation. 

Impressions of Bad-Homburg. Comprising a Short Ac- 
count of the Women's Associations of Germany under the Red Cross. Crown 
8vo, IS. 6d. 

Some Personal Recollections of the Later Years of the Earl 

of Beaconsfleld, KG. Sixth Edition, 6d. 

Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6d. 

Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and 

Recreation Rooms, and Free Libraries. With Remarks on Starting and 
Maintaining Them. Second Edition, crown 8vo, is. 

■ A Sequel to Rich Men's Dwellings, and other Occasional 

Papers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Encouraging Experiences of Reading and Recreation Rooms, 

Aims of Guilds, Nottingham Social Guild, Existing Institutions, &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, is. 

SCHILLER. Wallenstein. A Dramatic Poem. By Frederick 

VON Schiller. Translated by C. G. A. Lockhabt. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 66.. 

SCOTCH LOCH FISHING. By " Black Palmer." Crown 8vo, 

interleaved with blank pages, 4s. 

SCOUGAL. Prisons and their Inmates; or, Scenes from a Silent 
World. By Francis Scougal. Crown 8a-o, boards, 2s. 

SELLAR. Manual of the Education Acts for Scotland. By the 
late Alexander Craig Sellar, M.P. Eighth Edition. Revised and in 
preat part rewritten by J. Edward Grahasi, B.A. Oxon., Advocate, 
With Kules for the conduct of Elections, with Notes and Cases. With a 
Supplement, being the Acts of 1SS9 in so far as affecting the Education Acts. 
8vo, 12S. 6d. 

fSUPPLEJIENT TO SELLAR's JIaNUAL OF THE EDUCATION ACTS. 8vO, 2S.] 

SETIT. Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 

German Answers to Hume. Balfour Philosophical Lectures, University 01 
Edinburgh. By Andrew Seth, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in Edinburgh University. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 

■ Hes^elianism and Personality. Balfour Philosophical Lec- 
tures. Second Series. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SETH. Freedom as Ethical Postulate. By James Seth, M.A., 

George Manro Professor of Philosophy, Dnlhousie College, Halifax, Canada. 

Svo, iS, 

SHADWELL. The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Illus- 

trated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By Lieutenant- 
General Shadwell, O.B. 2 vols. Svo. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans, ^fis. 

SHAND. Half a Century; or, Changes in Men and Mancers. By 

Alex. Innes Bhand, Author of 'Against Time," &c. Second Edition, Svo, 
I2S. 6d. 

Letters from the West of Ireland. Reprinted from the 

'Times.' Crown 8vo. 59. 

Kilcarra. A Novel. 3 vols, crown Svo, 25s. 6d. 

SHARPE. Letters from and to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 

Edited by Alexander Allaudvoe. Author of 'Memoir of Admiral Lord 
Koith, K.B.,' &c With a Memoir by the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford. In two 
vols. Svo. Illustrated with Etchings and other Engravings. ;£2, 12s. 6d. 
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SIM. Margaret Sim's Cookery. With an Introduction by L. B. 

Walford, Author of ' Mr Smith : A Part of His Life,' &o. Crown 8vo, 53 . 
SKELTON. Maitland of LetMngton ; and the Scotland of Mary 

Stuart. A History. By John Skelton, C.B., LL.D., Author of 'TheEssaya 

of Shirley.' Demy 8vo. 2 vols., 28s. 
— The Handbook of Public Health. A Complete Edition oi 

the Public Health and other Sanitary Acts relating to Scotland. Annotated, 
and with the Rules, Instructions, and Decisions of the Board of Supervision 
brought up to date with relative forms. 8vo, with Supplement, 8s. 6d. 

Supplement to Skelton's Handbook. The Administration 

of the Public Health Act in Counties. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

The Local Government (Scotland) Act in Relation to Public 

Health. A Handy Guide for County and District Councillors, Medical Offi- 
cers, Sanitary Inspectors, and Members of Parochial Boards. Second Edition. 
With a new Preface on appointment of Sanitary Officers. Crown 3vo, 2s. 

SMITH. For God and Humanity. A Romance of Mount Carmel. By 
Haskett Smith, Author of ' The Divine Epiphany,' &c. 3 vols, post 8vo, 258. 6d. 

SMITH. Thorndale ; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By William 
Smith, Author of * A Discourse on Ethics, '&c. New Edition, Cr. 8vo, los. 6d. 

Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. Second 

Edition, with Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

The Story of William and Lucy Smith. Edited by 

Geohge Meeeiam. Large post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

SMITH. Memoir of the Families of M'Combie and Thorns, 

originally M'Intosh and M'Thomas. Compiled from History and Tradition. 
By William M'Combie Smith. With Illustrations. 8vo, 7S. 6d. 

SMITH. Greek Testament Lessons for Colleges, Schools, and 
Private Students, consisting chiefly of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Parables of our Lord. With Notes and Essays. By the Eev. J. Hunter 
Smith, M.A., King Edward's School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SMITH. Writings by the Way. By John Campbell Smith, 

M. A. , Sheriff-Substitute. Crown 8vo, gs. 

SMITH. The Secretary for Scotland. Being a Statement of the 
Powers and Duties of the new Scottish Office. With a Short Historical 
Introduction and numerous references to important Administrative Docu- 
ments. By W. C. Smith, LL.B., Advocate. 8vo, 6s. 

SORLEY. The Ethics of Naturalism. Being the Shaw Fellowship 
Lectures, 1884. By W. R. Soelet, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy in University College of South Wales. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SPEEDY. Sport in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland with 

RodandGun. ByToMSpEEDV. Second Edition, Bevisedand Enlarged. With 

Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen.HopeCrealocke.C.B., CM. G., and others. 8vo,i5S. 

SPROTT. The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland. 

By Geoege W. Speott, D.D., Minister of North Berwick. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STAFFORD. How I Spent my Twentieth Year. Being a Record 
of a Tour Bound the World, 1886-87. By the Maeohioness of Stafford. 
With Illustrations. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

STARFORTH. Villa Residences and Farm Architecture : A Series 
of Designs. By John Staeforth, Architect. 102 Engravings. Second Edi- 
tion, medium 4to, £2, 17s. 6d. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. Complete, with 

Index, 15 vols. 8vo, £16, i6s. 
Bach County sold separately, with Title, Index, and Map, neatly bound m cloth. 

STEPHENS' BOOK OF THE FARM ; detailing the Labours of 

the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger. Farm-Labourer, 
Field-Worker, and Cattleman. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Ani- 
mals and Engravings of Implements, and Plans of Farm Buildings. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, and in great part rewritten by James Macdonald, of the 
'Farming World,' &c., &c. Assisted by many of the leading agricultural 
authorities of the day. Complete in Six Divisional Volumes, bound in cloth, 
each ics. 6d., or handsomely bound, in 3 volumes, with leather back and gilt 
top, £3, 3S. 
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STEPHENS. The Book of Farm Implements and Machines. By 

J. Slight and R. Scott Burn, Engineers. Edited by Henky Stephens. Large 

8vo, i.'i. 2S. 

STEVENSON. British Fungi. (Hymenomycetes.) By Rev. John 
Stevenson , Author of Mycologia Scotia,' Hon. Sec. Cryptogamic Society of 
Scotland. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. each. 
Vol. r. Agaricus— BoLBiTlus. Vol. n. CoRTiNARins — Dacrymyces. 

STEWART. Advice to Purchasers of Horses. By John Stewart, 

V.S. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Stable Economy. A Treatise on the Management of 

Horses in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. 
Seventh Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

STEWART. A Hebrew Grammar, with the Pronunciation, Syl- 
labic Division and Tone of the Wo^d^, and Quantity of the Vewels. By Rev. 
Duncan Stewart, D.D. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STEWART. Boethius ; An Essay. By Hugh Phaser Stewart, 

M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STODDART. Angling Songs. By Thomas Tod Stoddart. New 

Edition, with a Memoir by Anna M. Stoddart. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
STORMONTH. Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Language. Including a very Copious Selection of Scientific Terms 
For Use in Schools and Colleges, and as a Book of General Reference. By the 
Rev. James Stormonth. The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Bev. 
P. H. Phelp, M.A. Cantab. Tenth Edition, Revised throughout. Crown 
8vo, pp. 800. 7S. 6d. 

Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, 

Etymological, and Explanatory. Revised by the Rev. P. H. Phelp. Library 
Edition. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound in half morocco, 31s. 6d. 

The School Etymological Dictionary and Word-Book. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 254. 2s. 

STORY. Nero ; A Historical Play. By W. W. Story, Author of 

' Roba di Roma.' Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

Vallombrosa. Post 8vo, ss. 

Poems. 2 vols, fcap., 7s. 6d. 

Fiammetta. A Summer Idyl. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Conversations in a Studio. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Excursions in Art and Letters. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STRICKLAND. Life of Agnes Strickland. By her Sister. 

Post 8vo, with Portrait engraved on Steel, 12s. 6d. 

STURGIS. John-a- Dreams. A Tale. By Julian Sturgis. 

New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Little Comedies, Old and New. Crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

SUTHERLAND. Handbook of Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 

Flowers, for general Garden Decoration. Containing Descriptions of up- 
wards Of 1000 Species of Ornamental Hardy Perennial and Alpine Plants; 
along with Concise and Plain Instructions for their Propagation and Culture. 
By WILLlA^t Sutherland, Landscape Gardener; formerly Manager of the 
Herbaceous Department at Kew. Crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR. The Story of My Life. By the late Colonel Meadows 

Taylor, Author of *The Confessions of a Thug,' &c. &c. Edited by his 
Daughter. New and ehenper Edition, being the Fourth. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THOLUCK. Hours of Christian Devotion. Translated from the 
German of A. Tholuck, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 
By tlie Rev. Robert Menzies, D. D. With a Preface written for this Transla- 
tion by the Author. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

THOMSON. Handy Book of the Flower-Garden : being Practical 

Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in Flower- 
Gardens all the year round. With Engraved Plans. By David Thomson, 
Gardenorto his Gracethe Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., at Drumlanrig. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 58. 
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THOMSON. The Handy Book of Fruit-Ciilture under Glass : being 
a series of Elaborate Practical Treatises on the Cultivation and Forcing of 
Pines, Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Strawberries, and Cucumbers. With En- 
gravings of Hothouses, &c. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 64. 

THOMSON. A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape 
Vine. By William Thomson, Tweed Vineyards. Tenth Edition, 8vo, 5s. 

THOMSON. Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent. With 
Directions for the Preparation of Poultices, Fomentations, &c. By Barbara 
Thomson. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

THORNTON. Opposites. A Series of Essays on the Unpopular 
Sides of Popular Questions. By Lewis Thornton. Svo, 12s. 6d. 

TOM CKINQLE'S LOG. A New Edition, with Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 5s. Cheap Edition, 2s. 

TRANSACTIONS OE THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. Published annually, price js. 

TULLOCH. Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in Eng- 
land in the Seventeenth Century. By John Tdlloch, D.D., Principal of St 
Mary's College in the University of St Andrews ; and one of her Majesty's 
Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo, i6s. 

Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion. Svo, 1 5s. 

Luther, and other Leaders of the Reformation. Third 

Edition, enlarged. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Memoir of Principal Tulloch, D.D., LL.D. By Mrs 

Oliphant, Author of ' Life of Edward Irving.' Third and Cheaper Edition. 
Svo, with Portrait. 7s. 6d. 

TWEEDIE. The Arabian Horse : his Country and People. With 
Portraits of Typical or Famous Arabians, and numerous other Illustrations ; 
also a Map of the Country of the Arabian Horse, and a descriptive Glossary of 
Arabic words and proper names. By Colonel W. Tweedie, C.8.I., Bengal Staff 
Corps, H.B M.'s late Consul-General, Baghdad. [/« tU press. 

VEITCH. Institutes of Logic. By John Veitce, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Post Svo, 12s. 6d 

The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry. From the Ear- 

liestTimes to the Present Day. 2 vols. fcap. Svo, in roxburghe binding. 15s. 

Merlin and Other Poems. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Knowing and Being. Essays in Philosophy. First Series. 



Crown Svo, 6s. 
VIRGIL. The .^neid of Virgil. Translated in English Blank 

Verse by G. K. Riokards, M. A. ,and Lord Ravensworth. 2 vols .fcap . Svo, los. 
WALFORD. Four Biographies from ' Blackwood ' : Jane Taylor, 

Hannah More, Elizabeth Fry, Mary Somerville. By L. B. WALroHD. Crown 

Svo, 5s. 

WARREN'S (SAMUEL) WORKS:— 

Diary of a Late Physician. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; boards, 2S. 

Ten Thousand A- Year. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; boards, 2S. 6d. 

Now and Then. The Lily and the Bee. Intellectual and Moral 

Development of the Present Age. 4s. 6d. 
Essays : Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical. 5s. 
WARREN. The Five Books of the Psalms. With Marginal Notes. 
By Rev. Samoel L. Warren, Eector of Esher, Surrey ; late Fellow, Dean, 
and Divinity Lecturer, Wadham College, Oxford. Crown Svo, 6b. 
WEBSTER. The Angler and the Loop-Rod. By David Webster. 

Crown Svo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
WELLINGTON. Wellington Prize Essays on "the System of Field 
Manoiuvres best adapted for enabling our Troops to meet a Continental Army." 
Edited by General Sir Edward Bruce Hamlev, K.C.B.,K,C.M.G. Svo, 12s. 6d. 
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WENLEY. Socrates and Christ : A Study in the Philosophy of 

Religion. By R. M. Wenley, M.A., Lecturer on Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow; Examiner in Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WERNER. A Visit to Stanley's Eear-Guard at Major Bartte- 

lot's Camp on the Aruhwimi. With an Account of River- Life on the Congo. 
By J. R. Werner, F.R.G.S., Engineer, late in the Service of the Etat Inde- 
pendant du Congo. With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 
WESTMINSTEB ASSEMBLY. Minutes of the Westminster As- 
sembly, while engaged in preparing their Directory for Church Government, 
Confession of Faith, and Catechisms (November 1644 to March 1649). Edited 
by the Rev. Professor Alex. T. Mitchell, of St Andrews, and the Eev. John 
Struthers, LL.D. With a Historical and Critical Introduction by Professor 
Mitchell. 8vo, 15s. 

WHITE. The Eighteen Christian Centuries. By the Rev. James 

White. Seventh Edition, postSvo, with Index, 6s. 

History of France, from the Earliest Times. Sixth Thou- 
sand, post 8vo, with Index, 6s. 

WHITE. Archseological Sketches in Scotland — Kintyre and Knap- 
dale. By Colonel T. P. White, R.E., of the Ordnance Survey. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols, folio, {,£,, 4s. Vol. I., Kintyre, sold separately, £2, 2s. 

The Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom. A Popular 

Account. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WICKS. Golden Lives. The Story of a Woman's Courage. By 

Frederick Wicks. Cheap Edition, with 120 Illustrations. Illustrated 
Boards. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

WILLIAMSON. Poems of Nature and Life. By David E. 

Williamson, Minister of Kirkmaiden. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 

WILLS AND GREENE. Drawing-room Dramas for Children. By 

W. G. ■yP'iLLs and the Hon. Mrs Greene. Crown Svo, 6s. 

WILSON. Works of Professor Wilson. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 

Professor Ferrier. 12 vols, crown Svo, £,1, 8s. 

— ^^^ Christopher in his Sporting- Jacket. 2 vols., 8s. 

Isle of Palms, City of the Plague, and other Poems. 43. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, and other Tales. 4s. 

Essays, Critical and Imaginative. 4 vols., 168. 

The Noctes Ambrosianse. 4 vols., i6s. 

Homer and his Translators, and the Greek Drama. Crown 

8V0, 43. 

WINGATE. LHy Neil A Poem. By David Wingate. Crown 

Svo, 43. 6d. 

WORDSWORTH. The Historical Plays of Shakspeare. With 

Introductions and Notes. By Charles Wordsworth, D.G.L., Bishop of S. 
Andrews. 3 vols, post Svo, cloth, each price 7s. 6d., or handsomely bound in 
half-calf, each price gs. gd. 

WORSLEY. Poems and Translations. By Philip Stanhope 

WoRSLEY, M.A. Edited by Edward Worsley. Second Edition, enlarged. 

Fcap. Svo, 6s . 
YATE. England and Russia Pace to Face in Asia. A Record of 

Travel with the Afghan Boundary Commission. By Captain A. C. Yate 

Bombay Staff Corps. Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 
YATE. Northern Afghanistan ; or, Letters from the Afghan 

Boundary Commission. By Major C. E. Yate, C.S.I. , C.M.G. Bombay Staff 

Corps, F.R.G.8. Svo, with Maps. iSs. 
YOUNG. A Story of Active Service in Foreign Lands. Compiled 

from letters sent home from South Africa, India, and China, 1856-1882. By 

Surgeon-General A. Graham Young, Author of 'Crimean Cracks.' Crown 

Svo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

YULE, Fortification: for the Use of Of&cers in the Army, and 

Readers of Military History. By Col. Yulb, Bengal Engineers. Svo, with 
numerous Illustrations, los. 6d. 



